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ONDON INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION of 1871. 
Will close on the 80th of September. 
The GENERAL PUBLIC are admitted mt wae | WEEK- 
DAY, EXCEPT WEDNESDAY, from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., on 


D. 
ayment of ONE ee. On WEDNESDAYS 
s HALF-A-CROWN YS the price 


OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1880. 
Under the immediate we of 
Her Majesty the QUEEN 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Roya! Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
President—The cae Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir W. STERNDALE BENNETT, M.A., D.C.L. 


The MICHAELMAS TERM will will commence on MONDAY, 


the 18th September, and terminate on SATURDAY, the 16th 
December. 


didates for admission can be examined at the Institution 
on THURSDAY the 14th Sept., at 11 o’clock, and every follow- 
ing Thursday at the same hour. 
JOHN GILL, Secretary. 


By order, 
4, Tenterden- street, Hanover-square, 








Royat AcapEMy or Mvsic, 


HE LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
8ST. GEORGE'S HALL, REGENT STREET. 
Instituted for Amateurs and Professional Students in Music, 
The next Term will commence on MONDAY, Oct. 2. 
Principal—Professor WYLDE, Mus. Doc. 
Singing: Signori Garcia, Lablache, z. Barnett, Bevignani, 
Ciabatta, Travente, H. Gear, Rubini, ‘and Schira. 
Pianoforte: Dr. Wylde, Mr. John ¥. Barnett, Mr. C. K. 
Salaman, Herr Wenseler, Herr Lehmeyer, and Herr Ganz. 
Harp: Herr Oberthur and Mr. T. H. Wright. 
For the names of the other masters vide Prospectus; 
2 £5 5s. per Term, Three Terms in a year. 
The days for admission of new Students are Wednesday, 
Sept. 27, and Thursday, Sept. 28, 
4, Langham-place. 8. R. Witxrysox, Sec. 


MS BERRY-GREENING requests that all 

communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 


h ISS C. PELZER is in Town for the Season. 
Letters respecting Lessons on the Piano, Concertina, 
and Guitar, to be addressed, 20, Westbourne-park terrace, 


ORATORIO, 
OPERA RECITALS, 


BALLAD CON CERTS 
PARTY. 


PALA 


The following celebrated Artistes will commence a 
Tour through the Provinces in October next: 














~ 





SOPRANO? 

MADAME RUDERSDORFY. 
CONTBALTO : 
MADEMOISELLE DRASDIL. 
TENOR: 

MR. ARTHUR BYRON. 
BASSO: 

MR. WHITNEY. 


The celebrated Basso from the Handel and Haydn 
Society, Boston, America; his first visit to this 
Country. 

80LO PIANIST AND COXDUCTOR: 


“~"MR. OSCAR BERINGER. 


From the Leipsic Gewandhaus and Crystal Palace 
Concerts. 





Mr. Oscar Beringer will also play on one of 
Cramers’ celebrated American Organs. 





Applications for engagement of the above Party to 
be addressed to Mr. Joun Woop, 201, Regent 
Street, W., and all information respecting Dates, 
Programmes, &c. é 


Just Published, 


LETTY 


THE BASKET MAKER. 


COMIC OPERA IN THREE ACTS. 


MUSIC BY 
M. W. BALFE. 
—<——_ 
8. d. 
Overture, Solo, and Duet oe sen ee 40 
No, 1. Prologue ee ee wo 40 
2. Introduction and Chorus 40 
Recit. and Cavatina (Cownt), “ah! search the 
world from end to end 40 
4. Quartet and Chorus, ‘Is it thus, sir?” |. 5 0 
5. Cavatina (Letty), ‘* With dance and song” 8 0 
5}. The same, one note lower (in B flat) 3 0 
6. Polka Duet (Letty and Herman), * Quick, to work, 
for ’tis your duty” 4 0 
7. Dance and Chorus, “ How the heart with pleasure 
bounding” .. 3 0 
8. Sestet and Chorus, *‘ Tis surely an illusion” 3. 4 0 
9. Finale to Act 1, “By the lines — here I trace” 6 0 
10. Yawning Song (Herman), “Yaw—aw ” 3.0 
104. a Dream — (Countess), ‘ We ‘wale d by the ‘ 
3 
11. Aria (Countess), ‘With amazement gaze ‘T round aa 
me” 
12. Duet (Countess ‘and iterman), “ Now that little 
matter’s o’er” 3 0 
13, Recit. and Song (Lunastro), “ What sorrow dark 
and danger wait = 3 oe os a 
184. The same, in treble cleft (in! F) % 
14. Song, “ Notbing but a dream” (Le tty), “Ne? er 
was mortal eye delighted” 38 0 
15. Duettino (Letty and Bridget), “ See e here decked 
the toilet table” .. 8 0 
153. Also one note lower (in E flat t) 3 0 
16. Song, ‘‘ Two gifts” (Count), “Two gifts there aro 
that fate bestows” .. <e P 8 0 
16}. Also two notes lower (in B flat) .. 3 0 
17. The Singing Lesson (Letty), ‘Oh, good gracious ! 
what a strange machine is that” 4 0 
18. Part Song, ‘‘ Hark now _ music swelling ” 3 0 
19. Grand Ballet .. 4 0 
20. The Magyar Dance . 3 0 
21. Finale, ‘* Amidst the pleasures of this. festive 
scene” oo ¥ 0 


THE COMPLE TE OPE RA 21s, 





LONDON: 
HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 
9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT | STREET, W. 


COMPLETE OPERAS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HUTCHINGS AND ROMER. 











£4 

THE PURITAN’S DAUGHTER M.W.Batrzg .. 2 2 
JOAN OF ARC .. ie «2 
THE ARMOURER OF NANTES - 2 
BLANCHE DE NEVERS » 1 
KEOLANTHE ‘a - o ” 1 
DIADESTE .. se kasd 3s % 1 
WAISTART 1. 4 0c tt | te es 0 
ROSE OF CASTILLE .... be - 

LETTY "a at, Stee a es 


LA CIRCASSIENNE 0 
DON CARLOS ve 96 +» Str M. Costa 

LOVE’S TRIUMPH ee « W.V. WaALtAcE 
MARITANA ; «e ” oe 


AUBER 


a 


tS et mt = 89 0 tS BO 0D et tt et tt tO 
ee ee ee 


MATILDA OF HU NGARY on = 

LURLINE .. ee os i ‘s Sie 
FAIR ROSAMOND ee +» JouN BARNETT .. 
FARINELLI oe oe oe ” es 

DON GLOVANNI .. ee +» MOZART .. oe 
GIPSEY’S WARNING .. .. Sta J. Bengpicr ll 
DON PASQUALE .. ee e+ DowytzeTt1 L 
RIVAL BEAUTIES -. RANDEGGER 18 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR .. Downizerrt ll 


rie Hei 


(The Original English Edition.) 





ARTAXERXES.. oe .. Dn, ARNE 0 15 
(New Edition, Edited by Joun Banyett. ) 
OBERON .. oo +» WRBER ,. a, Sa 
ALI BABA .. oe oe Borresint 1ll 
LONDON: 


HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 








Memoir and Portrait of Sir 
Walter Scott, Bart. 


LRADING ARTICLES: 
About Holidays. 
The Grand Siyle—Part lil, 
Newspapers. 


Revirws: 

Knight’s Supplement to the 
English Cyclopedia. 

McColl’s The Ober-Ammergan 
Passion Play. 

Alexander’s The Divine Death ; 
a Sermon. 

Wright's 
Nature. 

Notes on some Pictures in the 
Royal Academy. 

School Life at Winchester Col - 
lege ; or, Reminiscences of a 
Winchester Junior, (3 Illus- 
trations.) 


Gleanings from 


Now ready, No, 21 of 


HE ILLUSTRATED REVIEW. 
Price Threepence, 
With Index and Title-page, Fourpence. 


CONTENTS : 


Rervirws: (continued) 

Mazzini's The War and the 
Commune. 

Lives of the English Saints. 
No. 1. St. Augustine, 

McLeod's The Second Book of 
Dryden's neid of Virgil. 

Jerrold’s The Best of all Good 
Company—No. LI, 

Brown's The Tabernacle: its 
Priests and its Services. (2 
Tilustrations. ) 

Reports and Papers Read at the 
Meetings of various Archi- 
tectural Societies during the 
Year 1870. (Lllustrated.) 

Norman’s The Schoolmaster’s 
Drill Assistant. 

Recent Poetry. 





Hamilton’s Poems, Essays, and 
Sketches. 


The Magazines, ‘Table Talk. 


Original Portrait and Eight Specimen Illustrations. 
London: Hovtstron & Sons, 65, Paternoster-row, E.C., and all 
Bookeellers, Newsagents, and Railway Bookstalls. 


yr: FIDELE S$, arranged for the Plancfeste 

by FRANK WALPOL K. ‘Mr. Walpole, with whose 
compositions which have previously come under our notice we 
have been much pleased, here presents us with an arrangement 
of the ‘ Adeste Fideles,’ which does him infinite credit. It has 
many beauties, withal it is not difficult. We can recommend it 
as an excellent teaching piece.”"—Vide Brighton Gazette. 
2s. Gd. ; free by post for 15 stamps. 


{RANK WALPOLE’S NEW MUSIC for the 

PIANOFORTE, carefully fingered, 2s. 6d. each, free by 

post at half-price:—‘ Cease your funning,” ‘‘ Hearts ‘ot Oak,” 

“The Roast Beef of Old England,” ‘Ciascun lo Dice,” “Ta 
mia Letizia.” 


HE CARMARTHEN MARCH (Quick Step). 
For the Pianoforte. Composed by the special desire of 

the Earl of Cawdor (to whom it is dedicated’, for the county of 
Carmarthen, by BRINLEY RICHARDS. 8s. post free for 18 
stamps. 


w*"t (GEO. F.)—A CATALOGUE of all his 

elegant and most useful PIANO MUSIC, carefully fin- 
gered, gratis and post free. All pianists should consult this 
catalogue. London: Roseat Cocks and Co., New Burlington- 
street. Order of all musiceellers. 








Just Published. Price Four Shillings Post ie for 
Twenty-five Stamps. 


A MARCIA NUZIAULE. 
by JOHN RHODES. 
London: Swirt &.Co., King-street, Regent-street, W. 


Composed 





Price 1s., by post 1s, 1d, 
WOULD THOU WERT COLD OR HOT.” 
A Sermon against Religious Indifference, preached on 
Midlent Sunday at St. Paul’s Cathedral, in reference to the 
present attitude of the State towards Christianity By 
WituiaM J, Irons, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul's, Rector of 
Wadingham. 
London: J, T. Hares, Lyall-place, Eaton- square ; 
Henrietta- street, Co ovent- garden, 


and 4, 


R. JOS. ATR. JOS. RUMMEL warn his friends that 
M his address is 68, St. AUGUSTINE-ROAD, CAMDEN-SQUARB, 
or mr Cramer «& Co., 201, , Regent- ~street. 


ANTED for a MUSIC ES STABLISH MENT 

in DUBLIN, an ASSISTAN'T thoroughly conversant with 
the Paper and General Counter Trade. None need apply who 
cannot give satisfactory reference as to the required competency, 
Address, c cramer, Wood and Co., Dublin. 


A TREAT TO EVERYBODY. 
EYELIN’S TAPIOCA BOUILLON, 
(x ‘A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, 
2d. a pint. 





GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 
For Puddings, Custards, or thickening Broths, &c. To be had 
through all wholesale and retail grocers andl chemists. Sole 
Manufacturers, Grretin & Co., Wine and Foreign Produce Mer- 
chants, Belgrave Louse, Argyle square, King’s-cross, London, 
Ww.c, 


She Port, Champagne, 24/., 30/. , 96/., 40/., per dozen, 

Claret,’ Burguady, Ilock, 12/., 18/., bay, 30/., 36/., os 

Old East India 5 auleira,” 54/., 6C/., 80/, ie 
PI ved wines are warranted genuine. 


R. Tr. sTOL BERG’ s VOICE LOZENGE.— 
Di: invigorating and enrie hing the voice, and removing 
affections of the throat, has maintained its bigh character for a 
quarter of a century, and the flattering testimenials received 
trom Grisi,.Persiani, Lablache, and many of the Clergy and 
Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No Vocalist or 
Public Speaker should be without this invaluable Lozenge, To 








be obtained of all Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United 
Kingdom. 
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RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 

‘*THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 68.; by post, 6s. 4d, 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by pust, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 23s.; 
by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Medimval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s, 64; by post, 1s. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2a. 6; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PICTU- 
RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, Istria, and Styria; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 68. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 2s. 1d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of 8. 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. JAMES, 8. CHRYSOSTOM. 
and 8. BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 
68. 4d. 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8S. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8S. ANTONY 
of PADUA, Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help). 38.; by post, 3s. 2d. 


WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. J., Advent to Lent ; Vol. IL, 
Lent to Aseension; Vol. III., Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. IV., To end of Trinity ; Saint’s Days, 
&c, Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; by Post, 6s. 

"CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German, In cloth, 68.; by 
post, 6s, 64. 

TMIOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with o Preface by 
Right Rey. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 1s. ; 
by post, Is. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. EK. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 


AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with thig 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTORS NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of ‘ The Tales of Kirkhbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 2s. Sd. 


NORWEGIAN STORIES: or, Evenings at Oak- 


wood. With Preface by Rev. 8. Baring-Gould. 3s. 6d. 
by post, 38. 10d. 
RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 


Tales. Translated from the German. With Preface by 
Rey. W. J. KE, Bennett, Froome. 3s. 6d. ; by post, 3s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C, White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico, 1s. 6d.; by 
post, 1s. 7d. 





THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, 1868, and 1869, being Vols. 2, 3, and 4, of the New 
Series. Each 10s, 6d. ; by Post, 11s. 6d.; it had direct from 
the Publisher. 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rey. W. J, E. BENNETT, Froome, 
Vol, 1, On Paespytretanism and Iavingism. 
Vol Il. On Anasartism, the Inparanpents, and the Quaxgnrs, 
Vol. LU, On Metnopism and Swaepgasnoratans, 
Rach 3a, 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 
Vols. IV. and V. On Romastsm 2 Vols. 
by Post, 4s, 10d. 
THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 


Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Common 


Each 4s, 6d. ; 


Prayer. By the Rev. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 
4s.; by Post, 4a. 8d. 
THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 


Miracles and Prophecies. By W. J. [rons, D,D., Prebend- 
ary of St. Paul's, 6s, ; by post, Gs, 6d, 

BANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. _ Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘‘It formed 
he basis of Tract 90,"—British Magazine. 7s.; by 
port, 7s, 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS, 
hy Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the INCARNA- 
TION, 68. ; by post, 6s, 4d. 





WORKS BY ME. CHARLES WALKER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
Explanations of Ritual Observances. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 3d. | 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
TRANSLATED. Preface by Rev. T. Carter. 7s. ; by post, 


Ts. Sd. 

INCENSE, agreeable to Scripture and Antiquity. 
1s. ; by post, Is. 1d. 

OSWALD, the YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 
Boys. is. 6d. ; by post, 1s. 8d. 


3. Y. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton-square, 8.W.; and 
4, Henrietta Street, Covent-garden. 


THE HAYDN SERIES OF 
MANUALS, 


—~_—- 
In Paper Wrapper, price 2s. 


SUPPLEMENT TO HAYDN’S DIC- 

TLONARY OF DATES, containing the Chronicle of the 
Franco-Prussian War, and a Summary of the History of the 
World, 1868-1870. 





Price 18s. cloth ; 21s. half calf; 24s. calf; 82s. morocco. 


HA DICTIONARY OF DATES, 


Relating to all Ages and Nations. For Universal Re- 
ference. Thirteenth Edition, with Supplement bringing the 
History of the World down to the end of 1870. By BEN- 
JAMIN VINCENT, Assistant Secretary and Keeper of the 
Library of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. ‘‘ Indocti 
discant et ament meminisse periti.” 





In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s., cloth. 


AYDN’S UNIVERSAL INDEX OF 
BIOGRAPHY, from the Creation to the Present Time. 

For the Use of the Statesman, the Historian, and the Journalist. 
Containing the Chief Events in the Lives of Eminent Persons of 
all Ages and Nations, arranged Chronologically and carefully 
Dated ; preceded by the Biographies and Genealogies of the 
Chief Royal Houses of the World. Edited by J. BERTRAND 
PAYNE, M.R.I., F.R.S.L., F.R.G.S. 





In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s, 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF THE 

BIBLE. Fer the Use of all Readers and Students of 

the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, and of the 

Books of the Apocrypha, Edited by the Rev. CHARLES 
BOUTELL, M.A. 





In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s, 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF SCI- 


i ENCE, comprising Astronomy, Chemistry, Dynamics, 
Electricity, Heat, Hydrodynamics, Hydrostatics, Light, Mag- 


netism, Mechanics, Meteorology, Pneumatics, Sound, and 
Statics. Preceded by an Essay on the History of the Physical 
Sciences. Edited by G. FARRER RODWELL, F.R.A,S., 
F.C.S. 





MOXON’S 
POPULAR POETS. 


— >. 


HESE BOOKS have now taken up an 
excellent position in the favour of the reading Public. 
They are indeed the only series of cheap poetical works having 
any pretensions to careful editorship. Another speciality con- 
sists in the Illustrations being from Engravings on Steel, 
drawn expressly for the work, and by Artists of distinguished 
merit. 

The prices are in elegant cloth, 8s. 6d.; morocco antique, 
7s. = ; morocco extra, 10s. 6d.; large paper Library Edition, 
78. 6d, 

I 


YRON. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI, Illustrated’ by FORD 
MADOX BROWN, 


Il. 
ONGFELLOW. Edited and Prefaced 
by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by 
J. WILFRED LAWSON. 
TIT. 


ORDSWORTH. Edited and Prefaced 
» by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Mlustrated by 
HENRY DELL. 


Iv. 
COTT. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Ilustrated by THOMAS 
SECCOMBE. 


v. 
HELLEY. Edited and Prefaced by 
\-) WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI, Tlustrated by the 
SOCIETY OF DECORATIVE ART, 


vi 
FOORE. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Dlustrated by THOMAS 
SECCOMBE. 


vil. 
OOD. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Llustrated by GUS- 
TAVE DORE. 
vill. 
EATS. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI, TIlustrated by 
THOMAS SECCOMBE. 


1X. 
OLERIDGE. Edited and Prefaced by 
WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by 
THOMAS SECCOMBE. 
This Series will be made up by the addition of the great 
English Poets to 20 volumes, the publication of which will be 
duly announced, 


E. MOXON, SON AND CO., 








44, DOVER STREET, W. 


INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


Fe OF THE KEMBLES. By 


PERCY FITZGERALD. 2 vols., Svo. Just ready, 








Oe LIVING POETS. By H. BUXTON 


FORMAN. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 





FOORLAND AND STREAM. By W. 


BARRY. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 


\LD MARGARET. 


A Novel. By 
HENRY KINGSLEY. 2 vols. : 


M* HEROINE. A Novel. 1 vol. 














ENTENCED BY FATE. A Novel, 
By SELWYN EYRE, 3 vols. 

OT WOOED, BUT WON. A Novel, 
By the Author of ‘‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. 3 vols, 


HE PRUSSIAN SPY. ANovel. By 


V. VALMONT. 2 vols. 





TJAIRLY WON; or, the Heiress of 
Enderleigh. By H. 8. E. 3 vols. 


Or AS THE HILLS. By DOUGLAS 


MOREY FORD. 8 vols. 








OSHUA MARVEL. A Novel. 


L. FARJEON. 8 vols. 


ARRY DISNEY. An Autobiography. 


By ATHOLL DE WALDEN. 8 vols. 


By B. 


JAMILY PRIDE. A Novel. By the 
Author of“ Olive Varcoe.” 8 vols. 


NTADAME LA MARQUISE. A Novel, 


By the Author of ‘‘ Dacia Singleton.” 8 vols. 


(\LARA DELAMAINE. A Novel. By 


A. W. CUNNINGHAM. 8 vols. 


INSLEY BROTHERS, 


18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 

















AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
THE BEST anp CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 
IN THE WORLD. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
59, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


ee 


EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instruction Gratis. 





Llustrated Prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free, 





cmt, 


°C CAI Crete ar agra, 
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TO MY BRIDE. 





O sweet, the ardent summer goes ! 
But Love remains, 
And, smiling, deigns 

To touch our lips with bridal rose. 


O Love, with autumn’s golden calm 
All harvests come ; 
Lo, to my home 
Our hope’s fruition brings its charm. 
Then, sweet, what though the summer goes ? 
Since Love remains, 
And, joyous, deigns 
To crown our lives with bridal rose. 
A. Ciniey. 





PROVINCIAL. 





Mr. T. Stodart Beswick has been appointed 
Organist and Choirmaster of Holy Trinity Church, 
Bingley, Leeds. 





The Theatre Royal at Cambridge has recently 
been undergoing improvement, and on the occasion 
of the re-opening on Monday night there was a very 
large attendance to see ‘‘ Blow for Blow.’ Near the 
close, a portion of the scenic properties, including 
the heavy roller and drop scene, came down, just 
missing three or four players, who must have been 
killed if struck. Fortunately no one was hurt. 





Mr. Charles Du Val, a gentleman of great musical 
and mimetic abilities, has recommenced his enter- 
tainment of ‘‘Odds and Ends” in the Victoria 
Hall, Belfast, and crowded audiences nightly testify 
to the attractiveness of the performance which com- 
prises life-like representations of diverse characters, 
and original songs, principally written and composed 
by the entertainer himself, with pleasing words and 
melodies. This entertainment will find its way 
s00n to London. 





The intense heat of the weather has had its effect 
on the audiences at the Brighton Theatre, which 
have been but thin. Mr. Francis Fairlie’s Comedy 
and Burlesque Company terminated their engage- 
ment on Saturday. On Monday Mrs. John Wood 
with the company from the St. James’s Theatre, 
London, began a six nights’ engagement. Mr. T 
H. Craven's comedy of ‘* Milky White” and Mr. J. 
Brougham’s burlesque, “La Belle Sauvage,” were 
the pieces performed. Next Monday evening, 
Mr. H. Leslie’s Opera Bouffe Company will begin a 
twelve nights’ engagement. Offenbach’s ‘ Princess 
of Trebizonde” (not yet given in Brighton) is to be 
brought out on the first night. 





On Friday last Mr. J. C. Cowper took his benefit 
at the Royal Amphitheatre, Liverpool. The house 
was crowded. The entertainment began with the 
drama adapted from Dickens’s ‘‘ Great Expectations.” 
In this piece Mr. Cowper impersonated Magwitch, 
the convict, in the prologue; and in the drama— 
which is supposed to occur after a lapse of fourteen 
years—he ‘‘doubled” the characters of Jaggers, 
the Old Bailey lawyer, and Provis (Magwitch), the 
difference in the make-up and play of the two 
characters being very striking.——Mr. Hollings- 
head’s Opera Bouffe Company are playing in “ The 
Grand Duchess” at the Alexandra Theatre, and are 
attracting good houses. Miss Julia Matthews in 
the principal character is well-known in Liverpool. 
Fritz is represented by Mr. C. Lyall and General 
Boom by Mr. Aynsley Cook. Both these gentlemen 
are about to fulfil an operatic engagement in 
America. Mr. Lyall with Mdlle. Nilsson, and Mr. 
Cook with Mdme. Parepa.—* Little Em'ly”’ has 
been revived at the Prince of Wales Theatre. Mr. 
8. Emery (Daniel Pegotty), and Mr. G. F. Rowe 
(Micawber), resumed their old characters with their 
former succers. Miss Louisa Moore is the 
Little Em’ly——A new company, comprising 
Miss Susan Denin and Mr. Shiel Barry, are 
performing at the Amphitheatre——The Liverpool 


musical season commences on the 9th September, 
when Mdlle. Marie Marimon will make her first 
appearance in the provinces at a morning concert in 
the Philharmonic Hall. In addition to Malle. 
Marimon, those two unrivalled artists—Mdlle. 
Tietjens and Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini—will take part 
in the concert, also Mdlles. Colombo and Fernandez, 
Signori Vizzani, Tesseman, Foli, Agnesi, Mendi- 
oroz, and Li Calsi. 





The other day a monster choral festival was held 
on the grounds of the Denbigh Castle, in connection 
with the Denbigh, Flint, and Merioneth Choral 
Association, the: performers on the occasion being 
the choirs of the several Welsh Independent churches 
in the above district, numbering about 1300 singers. 
The cheap excursions from all parts, and the weather 
being very favourable, brought some thousands of 
visitors to Denbigh. The festival was opened at one 
o'clock, when Mr. George 0. Morgan, M.P. for Den- 
bighshire, who presided, made avery suitable address 
in opening the meeting. The program was chiefly 
congregational hymn tunes, and several anthems, 
chants, and choruses from Handel. The leadership 
was taken by Mr. B. N. Williams, of Plaistow, and 
the accompaniments were played by Messrs. E. M. 
Williams (Holywell) and Mr. Fred. Owen (of Brymbo) 
upon two harmoniums. The number present was 
over 10,000, including some of the first families of 
Wales. Several addresses were delivered during the 
interval. The next meeting was held at four o'clock, 
when the chair was occupied by Mr. Philip Henry 
Chambers. The program was similar to the first 
meeting, the whole being very well performed. The 
hymn tune “ Mendelssohn”’ was very effective. 





The company from the Court Theatre have been 
most undoubtedly successful during their stay at the 
Prince’s Theatre, Manchester. The excessively hot 
weather is not an inducement voluntarily to immure 
oneself in an atmosphere such as most theatres 
boast and during the most agreeable portion of the 
day for al fresco exercise. Nevertheless, the sparkle 
of Mr. W. 8S. Gilbert’s comedies have proved that a 
good piece, well acted, will attract even under such 
disadvantages as a thermometer at eighty degrees. 
The company is well organised and well managed. 
The Misses Kate Bishop and Maggie Brennan are old 
favourites here; Miss Bishop is vastly improved 
while in Miss Brennan there is little room for im- 
provement in her particular line. Mr. E. Righton, 


-|too, has many friends here who are pleased to 


note his successful and steady advance in the 
favour of the general public. The other mem- 
bers of the company play equally well. The 
pieces already given are “‘ The Palace of Truth,” 
“Creatures of Impulse,” “Randall’s Thumb,” and 
“Which is Which.” To-night is Miss Marie 
Litton’s (the fair manageress) benefit, and to- 
morrow the last performance of the company. 
Next week we are promised “La Grande 
Duchesse”’ with the Gaiety company. Follow- 
ing closely on the heels of the somewhat 
unfortunate, though clever German operetta com- 
pany, Mr. Henry Leslie’s “ T'rebizonde” party have 
been more successful. The music pleases the 
Manchester ear; the broad, rampant fun of the 
pieces suits them. Hearty and frequent laughter 
and applause are the rule. The evergreen Miss 
Julia 8. George, as Raphael, sings with her usual 
excellence, though we regret to say she has been 
indisposed. Miss Louie Henrie makes a most 
captivating Regina, and the other members of the 
company are all equal to their parts. The company 
close to-morrow, and on Monday ‘ Chilpéric”’ will 
be given for the first time in Manchester, supported 
by Mr. Mallandaine’s company. The forthcoming 
revival of the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice” at the Prince’s 
Theatre, Manchester, will, if accounts current prove 
true, be on an even grander and more complete scale 
than any of the previous revivals, The magnificent 
production of last year, ‘‘ Richard III,” was in 
itself a chef d’euvre of managerial capability, but 
the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice” is to be placed on the 
stage literally ‘‘ regardless of expense.’ Mr. Calvert 
has spent his summer at the Bride of the Adriatic, 





and no inconsiderable portion of his impressions of 
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Venetian scenery and costumes as shown in their 
museums and ancient buildings will be reflected in 
the forthcoming revival. Mr. Calvert's efforts in 
the cause of the legitimate drama are well known, 
and in spite of the opinions of Mr. Walter Mont- 
gomery we are prepared to maintain that Shake- 
speare has no more devoted student than Mr. 
Calvert, and that nowhere in the two hemispheres 
are the plays of the great bard produced with the 
care that they show at the Prince’s Theatre, Man- 
chester. And what is perhaps the best feature of 
these revivals (for we live in a sordid age) they 
invariably pay and pay well, thereby giving direct 
contradiction to those croakers over the decline of 
the drama. While anticipating for Mr. Calvert 
the honour which he so well deserves of being able 
to educate London theatre goers as he has done those 
in Manchester, we here all are selfish enough to hope 
the day far distant when he will leave the little 
theatre where he has done so much to raise the 
taste for good plays and good acting. Meantime we 
look out for pleasurable surprises in his approach- 
ing revival. 








CRYSTAL PALACE, 








The English operas at the Crystal Palace have 
done well. On Saturday Mr. Aynsley Cooke took 
his benefit, when the entertainment consisted of the 
last scene of Donizetti's ‘* Lucia di Lammermoor,” 
the whole of Gounod’s * Faust,” and an entertain- 
ment by the Vokes Family. The cast of “ Faust” 
included Mr. Santley, Mr. Parkinson, Mr. Aynsley 
Cooke, and Miss Blanche Cole. In the scene of 
‘* Lucia,” Mr. Perren played the part of Edgardo. 





THE THEATRES. 





Under the management of Mr. Edward Hastings, 
a dramatic agent who may be remembered for 
having introduced Mr. Albery to the Vaudeville, 
the Charing Cross Theatre has opened as a house 
for the production of unheard and unrecognised 
authorship. Two farces which do not call for atten- 
tion, and a more ponderable play by Sir Charles 
Young, form the fare. Sir Charles Young's play is 
entitled ‘‘ Shadows,” and is tragic in its denoue- 
ments—for there are two. To this circumstance 
may be traced the want of success attending it. 
Audiences have outgrown the taste for modern 
tragedy, and demand an issue to a story which 
shall punish the guilty alone. Otherwise 
“ Shadows’? deserves to succeed, despite the 
gloom of its plot. It possesses a distinct idea, 
and that is saying much in its praise. The pro- 
logue shows a fatal intrigue between the wife of 
a Puritan gentleman anda Cavalier; the husband 
slays the paramour, and is stabbed by the wife. A 
curse falls upon his race. Two eenturies pass on, 
and the fate of the ancestors is repeated upon the 
descendants; exactly similar circumstances occur, 
and the similarity is heightened by the fact that 
the characters are wearing at a masquerade ball the 
costume of Charles Il. The two heroines are 
played with great power by Mrs. Hermann Vezin, 
and the two husbands, whose destinies are fatally 
similar, by Mr. Coghlan. The acting of these two 
is excellent; in other respects, however, the ama- 
teurism of the representatives is painfully apparent. 








ENTERTAINMENTS. 





A lively kaleidoscopic entertainment has been 
furnished by Mr. Arthur Sketchley to the Gallery of 
Illustration, under the title ‘* Near Relations.” 
The subject is not novel; it has been used by 
Jonson, and it recently formed the theme of a 
newspaper anecdote, setting forth how an old man 
succeeded in extorting from the avarice of his 
relatives all manner of comforts and luxuries under 
the pretence of being rich. Mr. Sketchley has here 
found the basis for a very amusing comedietta. 
But his old man is not really old: he is a ‘‘make 
up” by a young man, Alfred Maybank, who is heir 
to a baronetcy, and who, (the old baronet being just 
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dead) ishes to visit his new domain incognito. 
Accordingly he appears at the pretty countiy place 
as n poor artist, and is liberally snubbed by the near 
relations of the baronet, who have expectations. 


As they are 


which has oc 


ignorant of the old man’s death, 
urred abroad, Maybank determines 
to confound them, so he assumes the appearance 
and manners of a dotard, and announces himself as 
the returned baronet. The real character of the 
harpies the to the surface, and form rich 
entertainment. When we say that Mr. German 
s as an irrepressible village gossip and 
medical man, that Mrs. Reed is a 
ousekeeper and Trish female dragoon with 
a brogue, that Mr. Corney Grain is her husband the 
Major, and that Miss Fanny Holland is a charming 
ingfnue, the adopted daughter of the baronet, our 
renders will realise the materials for capital comedy. 
Mr. Arthur Cecil is the young artist, and counter- 


h come 


Reed appe 


feits senility with marvellous effect. The veri- 
similitude is really something to be seen. In the 
end there is of course an unmasking; the harpies 


‘onfounded, and the young baronet marries the 


pretty ward. Musie and singing are alike pleasant 
ud brisk, and the new entertainment in all respects 





THE SCOTT CENTENARY IN LONDON. 
A gathering of bagpipers, an operatic perform- 
ance, and some athletic sports signalised at the 
Crystal Palace the real anniversary of Scott’s 
nutivity—the 18th inst. ‘The competition of pipers 
got up under the special patronage of the 
families of Argyll, Sutherland, Athole, and Rox- 
burghe, and of the Marquis of Huntly, Campbell 
of Islay, and Macleod of Macleod. All these 
ancient houses maintain their own pipers. Braw 
buirdly Celts were those who entered the lists, 
from him who wore the Campbell tartan of green, 
chequered with black, purple, yellow, and white, 
to M’ Dougall, the pipe majors of the Black Watch 
and the Caledonian Asylum. After a careful 
declared the 
winners :—Ior pibrochs—Ilst, Mackay, of the 2nd 
Lanark Militia; 2nd, M‘'Kinnon, of Glasgow; and 
3rd, M‘Donald, of the 42nd. For marches, 
strathspeys, and reels—Ilst, M‘Kenzie, Pipe Major 


comparison the following were 
1 fad 


of the Caledonian Asylum; 2nd, Donald M‘Phie ; | 


and 8rd, M’Clellan, of the 91st. 

When the pipe competition was over the visitors 
strolled to the exhibition of Scott relics and 
souvenirs arranged in the nave towards the 
tropical department. Portraits, letters, and 
autographs of the poet were side by side with oil 
paintings and line engravings from his produc- 
tions, play-bills of fifty years ago of dramatised 
versions of his earlier romances, and—not the 
least interesting of the story they told—a collec- 
tion of promissory notes to Ballantyne for sums 
from fifty to hundreds of pounds. Closing the 
view was a trophy of targes and claymores, rising 
from a bed of heather, surrounded by a court of 
sitellite statues—Byron, Burns, Allan Ramsay, 
and the rest—in mute homage beneath Chantrey’s 
famous bust, on a pedestal, wrapped in the Scott 
tartan, with a figure of Scotland under the Scottish 
flag, crowning it with the laurel wreath. But the 
strains of the orchestra summon to the Opera 
‘Theatre, where the musical play of ‘ Guy Manner- 

y’' is being produced with Mr. Sims Reeves as 
Henry Bertram. He was in excellent voice, and 
sang with immense spirit. Before the play was 
onded a series of Highland games was commenced 
on the cricket ground. 
putting the 


There was running, 
stone, throwing the 
hammer, and tossing the caber, which is nothing 
more nor less than a stout limb of a tree.- Donald 
Dinnie, the champion athlete of Scotland, a 
model of magnificent physique, was fucile princeps. 
But the pleasantest part of all the rivalry was that 
of those who “blithely danced the Highland 
fling” for the Marquis of Huntly’s prize, or went 
through the reel of Gillie Callum with foot of 
deer, or waved their arms and gave the character- 
istic wild screech as they rattled through the reel 


jumping, 























of Tulloch. 
and enjoyed, 


Altogether, the féte was enjoyable 


In the evening the centenary was celebrated at 
the Cannon Street Hotel bya banquet, over which 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon presided. Amongst those 
present were Dr. Ramsay, president of the 
Caledonian Society; Dr. Hogg, a past president ; 
Mr. W. Scott, Mr. J. Laurie, Captain Peebles, 
Dr. Balfour, Dr. Barlow, Mr. Macfie, M.P., Dr. A. 
C. M‘Laren, &c. There were also several ladies 
present at the banquet. The large dining-room 
of the hotel was hung with Scotch plaids. There 
was a marble bust of Sir Walter in the middle, 
with busts of Milton and Shakespeare behind the 
president. After the usual loyal and constitu- 
tional toasts. 

The Chairman proposed the toast of the evening, 
in which he gave a very picturesque and vivid 
sketch of the career of Sir Walter Scott from his 
childhood upward. He referred to his pecuniary 
difficulties and the manly efforts he made to meet 
them. He spoke of the many-sidedness of his 
character, and concluded as follows :— He is our 
common countryman. He made us northerns 
and us southerns conscious of one flesh and blood. 
Descended from a Border race, he had the happy 
gift of stretching one hand towards the north, 
another towards the south. Hesang a Border 
lay, he sang a Scottish lay, he sang an English 
lay. In prose he followed in the track which he 
first laid down and made his ownin verse. The 
hero of his first romance was Edward Waverley, 
an English youth; he led that English youth to 
Scotland, and rewarded his adventures with a 
peerless Scottish wife. Edward Waverley and 
Rose Bradwardine are the friends of every man 
and maid in love; the models for all English 
squires and Scottish damsels who desired to pass 
through romance into wedded life. Let us regard 
our poet in no local light. He was a Scot, and 
proud of the great stock from which he sprung. 
But let us imitate him in his grace of 
temper and his breadth of view. His place 
is in the empire, in the front of it, in nature, and 
in service an Imperial man. We hold him by for 
what he was—the reconciler, the amalgamator. 
We acclaim him as the man who made the Scotch 
and English nations know and love each other; 
as the man who changed the union of these King- 
doms from a legal fiction toa social fact. I give 
you this Imperial writer, this Imperial man—‘‘ The 
Memory of Walter Scott.’’’ (Loud cheers.) 

The following ode, written by Mr. Matthias 
Barr, was spoken by Mr. Walter Chandler, and 
received with much applause :— 


We raise no pwans high and loud in praises of the wrong; 

No hero from the fields of Death to-night shall claim our 
song.— 

Nor pledge we to a despot’s weal in draughts of rosy wine ; 

We lay the homage of our hearts upon a nobler shrine: 

To him we rise, who brings to man an ampler dower of good, 

Than all the Crsars of the world—the tyrants shod in blood 

Oh, how our bosoms throb and swell! How leap our bearts 
to-night ; 

As memory pours her rapture-flood of wonders on our sight— 

As from the dim and distant past a deathless host we see, 

Arise to match the ancient might of Rome’s immortal Three. 

And gazing at the sight sublime, we burst our bonds of clay, 

And like a bird that mounts to heaven, our spirit soars 
awny ; 

And dusky glens and lonely moors, roll out beneath the eye; 

And silent lakes and mountains hoar, whose summits pierce 4 
the sky. 

And now like thunder’s self we hear the tide of battle roar, 

And see its crest leap high, and burst, like billows on the 
shore; 

We hear the pibroch on the hills, and faintly from afar, 

The dying shout of Marmion above the din of war. 

And in the holier light of love we learn what virtue means, 

And sce the triumph of the heart in matchless Jeannie 
Deans ; 

We learn what noble thoughts and deeds can animate the 
poor, 

When love and duty send them forth to suffer and endure ; 

We learn that Nature, then as now, was lord in cot and hall, 

And mingle sighs with Lucy’s tears, and weep poor Amy’s 
fall 


And lo! as sweeps the eye along—sec, bursting on our view, 

Rare visions of Fitz James the brave, and vengeful Roderick 
Dhu; 

of Robin, Richard, James and Megg, Dalgetty and Rob Roy ; 

And she, the Lady of the Lake, our wonder and our joy. 

But weary grows the eye that looks upon the long array, 

And powerless grows the tongue to tell of all that it would 
say: . 

We only know how yain, alas! the gift we offer now: 

We only feel how poor the wreath we weave to deck his brow. 

But not alone to us shall be the meed of praise confined— 

Ho is the heritage of all, the heirloom of mankind— 

From lowly roof and gilded dome should rise the loud 
acclaim, 

And peer and peasant own to-night the magic of his name. 





And still while human hearts shall throb with human hopes 
and fears, 


ind still while woman’s eyes shall shed the light of love and 
ears, 


While round the circuit of our isle shall roll the happy sea, 
And England be as it hath been, the Vanguard of the free, 
While on the hills he loved so well, shall glow the light of 


morn, 
Men shall arise to bless the day our Walter Scott was born. 


The next toast was the “ Houses of Lords 
and Commons,” for which Mr. Macfie, M.P., 
responded. M. Gersternberg proposed “ Litera- 
ture and Science,” connected with the name 
of Dr. Barlow, who returned thanks. ‘The 
music, as might be supposed, was of a specially 
Scottish character, and at intervals Scotch pipers 
went round the dining-room, and inspired the 
guests with intense enthusiasm by the perform- 
ance of some of the well-known national airs of 
Scotland. There were about 200 persons present. 


A small party of members of the Grampian 
Club, which is composed of Scotch literary men 
in London, dined together at St. James’s Hall, 
also, in celebration of the event. With Dr, 
Rogers, who presided, were Colonel Thomson, 
Chevalier de Chatelain, Mr. George Cruikshank, 
Mr. Dalziel, Dr. Rae, Mr. John Russell, the Rev. 
Mr. Badenoch, the Rev. Mr. Corwen, Dr. W.C, 
Bennett, Mr. Napier Broome, Mr. Dalziel, jun., 
Mr. James Grant, Mr. Davidson, Mr. Drysdale, 
Mr. W. C. Hepburn, Mr. Manson, jun., Mr. 
Moore, &c. In the course of the evening speeches 
long and eloquent were delivered by the chairman 
and several of the gentlemen named, nearly all 
the orations being freely interspersed with quota- 
tions from the writings of the hero of the day. 
After the ordinary toasts the chairman gave 
“The Immortal Memory of Sir Walter Scott,” 
remarking upon the leading events of Scott’s life 
and dwelling with enthusiasm on his choicest pro- 
ductions. The toast was nationalised by being 
drunk with all the honours, instead of in the “ dour” 


fashion of “solemn silence” which obtains on 


this side the border when anything is drunk “ to 
the memory of.” Mr. Napier Broome proposed 
“Robert Burns and the Lyric Poetry of Scotland;” 
Dr. W. C. Bennett, in a few unstudied sentences, 
paid a just tribute to “ James Hogg and Border 
Minstrelsy ;” Mr. James Grant gave ‘‘ Professor 
Wilson and the Critical Illustrators of Sir Walter 
Scott; Mr. W. C. Hepburn spoke of ‘The 
Pictorial Illustrators” of the author’s works, 
connecting Mr. Cruikshank’s name in the toast. 
Chevalier de Chatelain introduced “ A Continental 
Estimate of Scott;” Dr. John Rae did justice to 
* Our Living Novelists.” ‘The Ladies,’ ‘‘ The 
Press,” and ‘Auld Lang Syne,” with chorus by 
the company, concluded the list. The oratory of 
the evening was charmingly relieved by the songs 
and playing of a young lady named Miss Crichton, 
who gave several favourite Scottish airs. Mr 
John Mackenzie, piper of the Royal Caledonian 
Asylum, ‘‘discoursed Highland music.” A tele- 
gram was received by the chairman from the 
Provost of Selkirk congratulating the company on 
the occasion, and a suitable reply was sent. 


A centenary féte was held at the North Wool- 
wich Gardens on Tuesday night, the arrangements 
being in the hands of Mr. W. Holland, the 
proprietors, and Mr. E. T. Smith. The amuse- 
ments provided for the occasion were numerous 
and varied, commencing as early as four o’clock 
in the afternoon with a performance by the fine 
band of the London Scottish, under the direction 
of Mr. Louis Beck. The Royal Pipers also per- 
formed selections of Scotch music. A new grand 
burlesque by Mr. Frank W. Green followed later 
which was to have been succeeded by the reading 
of a prize essay. This part of the entertainment 
was, however, omitted, owing to want of merit in 
the essays sent in for approval. A Scotch enter- 
tainment in the theatre, consisting of lime-light 
views of places of interest in Scotland, was next 
on the program, and met with great applause. 
After this a torchlight procession of the different 
characters taken from Sir Walter Scott’s novels 
was formed on the Esplanade, and marched down 
the centre path, the whole of the gardens being 
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illuminated with coloured fires. The characters 
were very well represented, and the costumes 
(supplied by Mr. May) were appropriate and 
effective. Dancing on the platform to Mr. Davis’s 
band was carried on with great spirit until eleven 
o'clock, and a grand double display of fireworks 
by Professor Wells finished the evening’s enter- 
tainment. The gardens were well filled early in 
the evening, and became crowded later on. Al- 
together the féte was a decided success. 











PROFESSIONAL SHORT-CUNNINGS. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

S1r,—Everybody asks where are my pupils: and 
echo answers—where! The fact is I don’t like to tell, 
for fear that people—inquisitive people—should ask 
them questions; and as I have every reason to 
believe that I know more than anybody else, I take 
pretty good care not to let them know too much: by 
which means they become strongly impressed with 
my superiority over the rest of the musical fraternity. 
A few of those short-cunnings which I do venture to 
impart, I am happy in making the world acquainted 
with, and those are these. Hem! Would you be 
surprised to hear that no vocalist ought ever to 
travel in a third-class carriage? Why! Why be- 
cause the hard wooden seats are apt to injure the 
lower notes of the voice. Again, never carry an 
open umbrella. Why! Why because there are 
certain muscles connected with the arm and the 
throat, or larynx, and if those are strained by the 
exertion and angle at which that article may be 
carried it is apt to strain certain portions of the 
voice, which we call the angular tones, or rigid 
registers. 

I have not been well used in England. I have 
written several oratorios, but no one will listen to a 
note of them. I have composed songs for the 
soprano which would defy the lungs of any living 
vocalist, but no one will sing them. I love the art, 
and try to carry it to the highest pitch of perfection, 
but no one will believe it. I have pupils that have 
no ear or knowledge of time: how do you think I 
try to convince them of their error ? Why, this way, 
which I believe no musician or vocal instructor has 
ever thought of before. Long anterior to the railways, 
a gentleman in Manchester was anxious to post to 
Liverpool with all speed, 30 miles, and, calling in 
the landlord of the hotel, inquired how long it 
would take him to post to Liverpool with a pair of 
horses. ‘ Three hours and a half,’’ was the reply. 
“Tf I have four horses shall I do it faster?” 
“Yes,” said the host, “in three hours.” ‘ That's 
all I want to know,” replied the inquirer; ‘If I 
have six horses, then I shall do it in two hours and 
a half; eight horses, in two hours; ten horses, in 
an hour and a half; twelve horses, in an hour; 
fourteen horses, in half an hour; Egad! I'll have 
sixteen horses, and then Ineedn’t go at all.” ‘Now 
then,’ I exclaimed, ‘are you convinced of the im- 
portance of time?” No; would you believe it, I 
could not get one of them to see it in its right 
light, or apply it to their mode of singing. 

I call this letter the first, because I have very 
much more to say, should you or your readers feel 
inclined to hear it. I shall yet astonish the world, 
and have an inward feeling that I have partially 
done so already, or I am A Mistaken ONE. 

{Our correspondent has not furnished his name 
or address, but from internal evidence we believe 
“A Mistaken One” to be a Singer, and a 
Teacher of Singing; and so far unsuccessful 
that he never turned ouf a pupil equal to himself. 
He is also or was a Great Musical Reformer, and has 
always had a lively sense of the Professional Short- 
comings which it is the aim of his fellow-townsman 
to abate.—Ep. ] 








Hottoway’s Orstwsxt axp Pitis.—Rheumatic Pains, Tic 
Doloreux. —These diseases are unfortunately very prevalent in 
this country, and are frequently most distressing, sometimes 
for years baffling all medical skill to alleviate the sufferings of 
the victim. Jn no case have Holloway’s Ointment and Pills 
failed to produce a cure. The Ointment exerts a peculiar and 
soothing influence over the nerves and muscles, relaxing spasms 
and subduing pain. The attack soon becomes milder, and the 
intervals between the paroxysms longer, until they = 


altogether. The Pills restore the body from a weak 


debilitated condition to a state of health and strength. Persons 
bedridden for months with rheumatic pains and swellings, after 
using the Ointment, have been cured in an incredibly short 


Art Copies in our Contemporaries. 


‘Tue OreRaric SEASON. 

The Atheneum, in reviewing the season at Her 
Majesty’s Opera, remarks that Mr. Mapleson 
has encountered a misfortune similar to that 
which befell Mr. Wood, at Drury Lane Thea- 
tre, last year. Mdlle. Nilsson was Mr. Wood's 
Scylla,—Mdlle. Marimon was Mr.’ Mapleson’s 
Charybdis. To rely on the pernicious star-system 
is ruin for a manager if the “star’’ ceases to 
appear in the evening. Covent Garden Theatre 
was dependent mainly this season on the throat 
of a Patti, and on the acting solely of a Mario, 
A steady, uniform system of producing great 
works with a complete ensemble is abandoned for 
the glorification of one or two singers, and jour- 
nalism, instead of encouraging art advancement, 
and of protecting the paying public in the highest 
priced theatres in the world, too frequently adopts 
a subservient and even cringing tone, as if the 
only persons to be considered, and supported or 
puffed, are the manager and his pet stars for the 
time being. The Atheneum awards the palm of 
superiority to Drury Lane, and refers specially to 
the execurion of the ‘ Fidelio,”’ the ‘‘ Huguenots,” 
and ‘‘ Roberto” ; but generally there was no lack 
of care and conscientiousness in other works. ‘The 
band proved itself to be the finest in the world, 
although composed of mixed materials, hastily got 
together. The choralists, at first rather rough 
and unsteady, became well-disciplined and orderly. 
Naturally, musicians and cultivated connoisseurs 
were to be found congregated at Drury Lane, 
while the balance of mere fashion turned towards 
Covent Garden,—in the latter case people went to 
see and be seen,—in the former to listen with 
earnest attention to fine works finely executed. 
Subscribers to the Italian Opera will, however, be 
cautious for the future in plaeing the smallest 
reliance upon the pledges of a Prospectus as to the 
operas to be produced during a season; experience 
has proved that such promises are utterly worth- 
less: casts are sometimes supplied with artists for 
certain characters, the music of which is quite 
out of their compass. There is more than 
recklessness in such announcements,—they are 
positively dishonest. 





FACT AND FICTION, 


To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Si1r,—The law records of our newspapers often 
outdo the invention of dramatists ; yet nobody cries 
out on fact for being unnatural: that complaint is 
reserved for fiction. To-day I read, copied from 
the Melbourne Argus, the following lively story. 
Some litigation has occurred with reference to the 
property of a wealthy brewer named Thos. Graham, 
lately deceased, which has disclosed an extra- 
ordinary story. Graham died intestate on the 
30th January last, and his widow, Mary Graham, 
applied for administration to his estate. She was 
married to Graham in Melbourne, in 1840. She 
was at the time (she said) a widow. Her first 
husband (by whom she had several children) was a 
person named Crook. Graham was a widower, his 
previous wife (who was a widow when she married 
him) having been drowned in 1833. Her son by 
her former marriage states that Graham, with his 
then wife and family, left England in the Hibernia 
in 1833; that the vessel took fire at sea, and of 500 
persons on board, only 80 (including Graham and 
his stepson) were saved. Mrs. Mary Graham’s 
application for administration was opposed by her 
daughter by Crook, who filed an affidavit that Crook 
was alive at the time of the marriage in 1840, and 
lived for several years after; and then Mrs. Graham 
retorted on her daughter that she (the daughter) 
had married her second husband during the life 
time of her first. Mrs. Graham and her daughter 
managed to settle matters, and all would have gone 
quietly, but in the interval caused by this litigation 
a letter arrived from a solicitor in England to a firm 
of solicitors here, containing another chapter in this 
strange story, and making it appear that Graham 
had been a bigamist. 
Now here is a perfectly charming swarm of bigamists. 
A woman commits bigamy. Her daughter by the 
first marriage likewise commits bigamy. Also the 
elder bigamist’s second husband is himself a 
bigamist. If anything of the kind had happened in 
the pages of Miss Braddon, the ery would be “ Out 
on Miss Braddon! who ever heard of such stuff in 
real life?’’ By the way, Australia is the cradle of 
sensationalism. Does not the Tichborne Im- 
probability (equally improbable whether regards 
pro or con) come thence,—Yours, PUZZLED, 














AMERICA. 


? 


Bosron, August 2nd. 

Our musical season has closed, and we await with 
feelings of pleasure tho musical feast which is pro- 
mised us for next season. 

Mame. Parepa-Rosa, with health restored, is now 
on the way to our shores, and promises to organise 
an English Opera troupe superior to anything of the 
kind that the American public has ever seen or 
heard. 

Malle. Nilsson is ‘rusticating’” near Boston. 
She will sing in opera, one hundred nights, next 
season, in three cities only: Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia. She has engaged Capoul, Jamet, 
Brignoli, Carz, &e. 

We are also to have the “ Lady Orchestra,” from 
Vienna; the “Dolby Ballad Concert Company,” 
and the usual number of oratorios, classical and 
popular concerts, &e. 

The great musical event of next season, however, 
will be the *‘ World’s Peace Jubilee,” to be held in 
Boston, commencing June 17th, and closing July 4th. 
Mr. P. 8. Gilmore, the projector (whose great success 
in a similar direction is already a matter of musical 
history), has received the warmest endorsement 
from our merchants and musical people, and is 
sanguine of success. His prospectus has just been 
made public, from which the following facts are 
condensed. 

The Coliseum, in which the Jubilee is to be held, 
will cover nearly eight acres of land, and will hold 
one hundred thousand people, divided as follows: 
twenty thousand singers, two thousand instrumen- 
talists, and an audience of seventy thousand persons. 
It will thus be seen that this Jubilee will be twice 
as large in its appointments as Mr. Gilmore's first 
Boston Jubilee. The Coliseum will be erected at 
the south end of Boston, in a locality easily acces- 
sible by steam and horse cars. There is no other city 
in America wherein such a monster festival could 
successfully be held. 

It is proposed to dedicate the first day to Great 
Britain. On that day the selections to be performed 
will consist chiefly of compositions of sons or 
adopted sons of tho British Isles, including Costa, 
Bennett, Benedict, Sullivan, Balfe, Wallace, ete. 
“As the highest compliment America could pay 
Great Britain, the best place upon the program will 
be given to England’s National Air, ‘God Save 
the Queen.’ This majestic choral, given by a 
chorus of Twenty Thousand American Voices with 
the accompaniment of Two Thousand Instruments, 
and every other accessory that can heighten its 
effect, cannot fail to touch the heart of Old England, 
and convince her that her offspring across the sea 
‘seek peace and ensue it,’ and are ready, in com- 
memoration of the settlement of all questions in 
dispute between the two governments, to strike the 
grandest chord of harmony that ever fell upon 
human ear.” 

The second day will bo dedicated to Germany ; 
Prussia, France, Austria, Italy, Spain, ete., will also 
receive courteous attention, and have days allotted 
to them. 

It is proposed to have a band from each nation, 
in the full uniform of the country it represents. 
Upon the day dedicated to any particular nation, the 
band of that country will be marched to the front of 
the platform to play its part, and to receive such a 
welcome, such an ovation, as would convincesits 
country that America at least desires to be on terms 
of amity with all the world. 

The poets of the world aro also to bo invited to 
contribute their efforts. Alfred Tennyson, H. W. 
Longfellow, John G. Whittier, and Oliver W. Holmes 
will probably send original hymns to be sung on the 
occasion. Dexter Smith has been invited to write a 
“Song of Peace,” to be set to an original composi- 
tion by Mr. Gilmore. 

Would it not be a grand idea for England to send 
not only its band but a choral society to take part 
in the jubilee? The members would receive a heart- 
felt welcome from “‘ Young America,” and lend éclat 
to a grand jubilee, the success of which is already 

assured, 
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REVIEWS. 

Science Lectures for the People. London : Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co. Manchester: John Heywood. 
1871, 

The progress of science in popular directions 
receives every year anew momentum. The scien- 
titic schoolmaster is abroad in the full extent of the 
phrase. Lecture follows lecture, book succeeds 
book, until, if our populace be not drenched with 
physical truths, the fault at least does not lie with 
the philosophers and philanthropists. Professor 
Tyndall, when not engaged in the heavier occupa- 
tion of his life, either gives us the result of an 


autumn's clambering over Alpine Glaciers (with a 
new theory discovered at each climb), or else pro- 
pounds hard nuts for theologians in his “ Frag- 
ments of Science for Unscientific People.’ And 
while Professor Tyndall is trying to persuade 


the clergy to give up praying for rain and 
fine weather, here in the book before us are 





men like Huxley, Roscoe, Jevons, and Morgan 
appealing to the ear of the middle-classes on behalf 
of pre-adamite history, of primeval forests, of the | 
consumption of coal, and of the repair of waste in | 
man by transfusion of blood. This last compilation 
of science for the million is not likely to prove a 

red rag of controversy like Professor Tyndall's book. 

Statements about the infinite antiquity of the earth 

no longer offend readers of the Mosaic account au 

pied de la lettre: those outposts of orthodoxy have 
long been abandoned as untenable. But churchmen 

still cling to faith in prayer as a rain-producer or 
rain detergent, even as they believe in prayer as 
able to accomplish man’s greater needs. Therefore 
the assurance of Professor Tyndall that one might 
as well pray for the rolling of the St. Lawrence up 
the Falls of Niagara as hope to deflect a single beam 

of the sun, provokes melancholy head-shaking even 

by those who are prepared to regard the Ajalon 

deadlock as an historical myth. But we are here 
concerned not with Tyndall's book, but with the 
contributions of his colleagues. 

That uncomfortable subject, the exhaustion of our 
coal-fields, of course receives due attention; for 
knowledge has her distresses as well as her consola- 
tions. And when we are assured that the coal 
annually raised in England, if conglomerated in a 
heap, would tower in a mass thirty times as large as 
the Great Pyramid, we are tempted to exclaim 
‘‘ Aprés nous le deluge.” Fora people which con- 
sumes 98,000,000 tons of coal a year must either 
have an illimitable supply, or must assuredly one 
day come to the end of its resources. There is 
another alternative—the discovery of a new com- 
bustible; and in despair of our coal-fields holding 
out for many more years at the present rate, we 
implore our men of science to try and “ strike ile" 
somewhere in Britain, or hit upon some plan for 
supplying us with seed-bearing meteorites at 
twenty-five shillings aton. If they cannot hit ona 
substitute, let them have the decency to avoid 
worrying a world which cannot help itself, with 
predictions as to what must happen when the last 
**nubble" has been extracted from the well-scraped 
mine. For ourselves we have enormous faith in 
the recuperative power of nature, and we base that 
creed on what Dr. Alcock tells us about worms’ tails. 
Professor Jevons makes us miserable with his coal 
theory: let Dr. Alcock console us with the theory of 
worms’ tails. 


‘‘During the last summer I was making some 
observations on worms, and I had occasion to dig 
up as many asl could find in my garden, and 
was surprised to see that a very considerable 
number of the worms I obtained had new tails. 
It was evident that they were not the original tails, 
because they were badly fitted. They were smaller 
in proportion than the rest of the body, as well as 
paler in colour. I asked myself as well as others 
how it happened that these worms had new tails, 
and the only explanation I received was that in all 
probability the gardener had been digging and had 
chopped the worms in two. Now, I know very well 
that my gardener had not been 80 actively at 
work as to chop off all these worms’ tails, so I 
was obliged to seek another explanation, which I 
think I found. Worms in making their way through 





the ground and feeding in the manner I have de- 





scribed, eat a great deal of soil, and you know they 
frequently cast out a large quantity of this soil in 
the form of worm-like moulds, which you see on the 
surface. Now, if you knock one of those heaps on 
one side you will find a worm hole immediately 
under it. It is clear, then, that the worm must 
come up tail first to void this rejected soil. Now, 
that being the case, it struck me at once that birds 
on the look out for something to eat would very 
soon spy where a worm was in the act of producing 
one of those little heaps, would hop to the place, 
lay hold of the worm, and try to pull it out of its 
hole. But I told you that the worm has the power 
of resisting strongly being pulled in that direction. 
It won’t come, but will sooner submit to having its 
tail bitten off. So you see how Providence orders 
these matters—the bird gets a good meal, and the 
worm goes back to its hole and grows a new tail!” 


If so much providential arrangement recuperates 
the worms, there is some hope for the humanly 
developed ascidian. 

Dr. Morgan’s paper on the transfusion of blood 
might furnish a hint to the sensational novelist, 
and still better serve the psychological story-teller. 
A Wendell Holmes might do great things with it. 
The injection of the hero’s blood into the heroine’s 
veins, and with it the transmission of some subtle 
tissue which transforms the physical condition, or 
some mental obliquity which alters the base of 
character in the recipient (and every latitude must 
be allowed the fiction writer), is pregnant with sug- 
gestion. Even leaving the ethical results out of the 
question—though the authors of “ Elsie Venner” 
and ‘' Les Misérables’? would dwell fondly over these 
—the mere physical surroundings of the operation 
are in themselves highly sensational. Says Dr. 
Morgan in his cheerful chirurgical way : 


‘Suppose one of you were to lay open a large 
artery and to experience a great loss of blood, by 
the time the doctor arrived and tied the vessel you 
might have parted with so much of your blood that 
there would not be enough for the heart to contract 
upon. Under these circumstances, if left to your 
fate, you would infallibly die; but should a friend, 
out of affection for you, spare you a small portion of 
his blood, then the probability of your recovering 
would be very great. In this manner we can imagine 
that a considerable number of lives might be saved 
in a battle, if an army of volunteers were willing to 
share their blood with the brave defenders of their 
country who were bleeding to death from their 
wounds.” 


We commend the idea to the authors of future 
‘*Battles of Dorking;” to joyous realists of the 
order of Mr. Tom Taylor and Mr. Charles Reade; 
to all the entertainers who hold that it is the first 
province of Art to give us cold shivers. Mr. Rousby 
with a gash in a big artery, and Mrs. Rousby’s 
veins opened in heroic sacrifice for the gasping 
hero’s sake, would form an impressive tableau for 
the last act. True, the audience might turn pale 
and the critics groan, but then our dramatists have 
taught us that since pain, and sacrifice and death 
are all art-materials, it matters not in what form 
these be employed. 





[Lamporn Cock & Co.] 


Scattered Rose Leaves. Morceau Elegant. For the 

Pianoforte, By J. Tazoporz TREKELL. 

An interesting and attractive piece, requiring some 
taste, and delicate and equal fingering in the player. 
There are no mechanical difficulties, and hearers 
will be pleased with the elegance of the composition 
and not wearied by its length, 





The Banjo Revel. Characteristic Caprice, By 

Francesco BERGER. 

The title conveys an idea of the design and style 
of this piece. It is striking and quaint, not over 
difficult, and commendably short. A good player 
will make much out of this trifle without effort. 


Pritre des Anges. Nocturne. Pour le Piano. Par 

J. B. Duvernay. 

A pleasing and soothing melody, nicely arranged. 
Even and delicate execution are the requsites in a 
player to bring out the effects of which this notturno 
is capable, It is a good teaching piece for style. 











Livonia. Valse Brillante. 
Cuatmers Masters. 
A sparkling waltz, with some novelty of construc. 
tion. Mr, Masters has avoided the common error 
of wearing his subjects threadbare. 


Composed by W, 





(Weexzs & Co.] 


“* David's Lament over Saul and Jonathan.” Words 
by Colonel Starner. Music by Henry Carp 
Couz. 

A sacred cantata on which much pains hag 
evidently been bestowed by Mr. Cole, who hag 
discarded some of the fetters by which composerg 
generally consider themselves bound. He will, 
doubtless, find admirers for his boldness, and 
success may justify the means. The introductory 
symphony opens in C major and ends in A minor, 
in which key the voice begins, ending, after long 
wanderings, in F minor. The compass is from ¢ 
to A flat, thirteen notes. 





‘*The Will-of-the-Wisp Waltzes.” 

Henry Carpin1 Coie. 

Mr. Cole appears more at home in the Waltz 
than the Sacred Cantata. The set before us ig 
melodious and rhythmical, and—as far as we dare 
predicate this anti-dancing weather—very suitable 
for Terpsichore’s votaries. The production of new 
dance-music with illustrated titles seems to foretell 
an early winter. 


Composed by 


“The Erme.” Romance for the Pianoforte. Com- 
posed by Cuaries Fow.er. 

An ingenious effect is produced at the opening of 
this romance by the peculiar grouping of the semi- 
quavers, which gives earnest of the piquancy of the 
composition as a whole. We opine it will acquire 
some little study by ordinary players to realise the 
composer’s intention ; but the time devoted will be 
spent profitably, and, we think, also agreeably, 
both to the player and hearers. There is no aim at 
brilliancy, but a quiet piece of good pianoforte 
music, 





So 
——— 





Suicipz or an Acropat.—On Tuesday evening 


Dr. Lankester, the coroner for cen iddlesex, 
held an aay at the House of Correction, 
Coldbath Fields, respecting the death of a prisoner, 


named Joseph Smith, aged 42 years, a well-known 
acrobat. James Ford, a warder at the prison said 
that the deceased was brought into the prison on the 
9thinst. On Saturday morning last he had the 
charge of the deceased, and was conducting him 
to his cell. Upon reaching the top gallery of the 
left wing of the prison, deceased a few paces 
before witness, and after turnin call and 
laughing, suddenly leapt over the railings, and fall 
a distance of 34feet. Deceased was at once taken 
to the infirmary, where he expired ten minutes 
after the occurrence. Dr. Smiles the medical 
officer to the prison, stated that the deceased had 
been brought there under a sentence of three 
months’ imprisonment for stealing. There was a 
fearful wound on the left shoulder, and the skull 
was fractured. William Smith, of 5, Shepherd's 
Place, Homerton, said that the deceased was his 
brother. He used to perform in circuses and 
music-halls. There was insanity in the family, his 
father having been confined for fifteen months in 
an unsound state of mind, Witness did not know 
until the occurrence took place that his brother 
was in gaol. Thejury, after a short deliberation, 
returned a verdict, ‘That deceased destroyed his 
life while in a state of temporary insanity "’ 





Sanitary Stupiprry.—The prevalence of epidemic 
disease and its ravages are a standing 
the sanitary legislation of England. With all our 
knowledge of the laws of epidemics, with all our 
literature on the subject, in spite of our conyictions, 
in spite of the most positive proofs that infection 
may be checked, if not stamped out, by isolation, 
permissive laws administered by local authorities, 
negligent, if not ignorant, of their duties, allow 


small-pox and fevers to follow their course wi 
more let or hindrance than the precautions sug- 
gested by modicn) Mientente bP gn + ig 
procamtions w. may vised, indeed a 
sense of duty, but which they know it will be im- 
possible to carry into effect.—Food Journal: 
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Gecerpta Varin, 


Mo.ibee’s Exp.—As for the great poet himself, 
he was not, as was hinted, a happy man. Miser- 
able in his domestic relations, only tolerated and 
despised by the court for whom he worked, his 
chief happiness seems to have been in the society 
of that small band of friends whom he loved, who 
loved him—and in the fantasies of his busy brain. 
He died literally in harness, seized with a violent 
cough and flow of blood on the stage itself; and, 
being carried away, breathed his last a few hours 
afterwards, an excommunicated actor, without the 
consolation of religion. The church wreaked its 
last vengeance on the author of Tartuffe, by deny- 
ing him Christian burial. Somebody made an 
epitaph on him, and took it to the Prince de Condé. 
“T have brought you,” he said, ‘* Moliére’s epitaph.” 
“Would to God,” said the Prince, bursting into 
tears, “it was Moliére’s bringing me yours!” Of 
ali the many tributes paid to his memory, this 
seems to me the most heartfelt and the most simple, 
—‘* Moligre and his Satire,” in Temple Bar. 

Our Tatentep Townswoman.—The annual fare- 
well address, that always brought the company’s 
proceedings to a close, was about to be spoken by 
Miss Mortimer. She had never felt less nervous 
than she had done all that night—never been more 
thoroughly engrossed with her stagework to the 
extinction of private and personal feelings. But as 
she came forward, and beheld the familiar faces that 
beamed upon her from all parts of the house—faces 
that seemed to express a more than usual cordiality 
and good-will, she faltered, and felt her heart beat 
very fast. It was not the loud applause rising from 
all parts of the house that overpowered her (she was 
used to that), but it was this curious air of some 
secret good understanding with her, and those 
strange nods and smiles that people were giving her, 
that disconcerted her. Was it possible that her 
secret—but she had not time to follow out her 
thoughts. She was standing there to speak the 
address, and interpret the sentiments of her fellow 
actors and the manager towards the public; and the 
next minute her clear, well-trained voice was sound- 
ing through the house. It was the usual form of 
stage address, only that Mr. Perceval’s self-felicita- 
tions were more warrantable than is often the case. 
He had had an excellent season, and did not sound 
a pean without cause. In his name, Miss Mortimer 
thanked the public of Market Mudling ‘for their 
liberal patronage of the drama, and promised in- 
creased efforts another year to merit,” &c., &c. 
But this was not what the audience desired to hear. 
‘*We know about that,’ cried a voice from the 
gallery. ‘‘ Speak for yourself. We know you, and 
we’re proud of you!’ The voice so exactly inter- 
preted the sentiments of the audience that a general 
laugh, and then a general ‘* Bravo, bravo!” followed. 
Miss Mortimer tried to continue ; but her next words 
had scarcely passed her lips when she broke down. 
She could not doubt that she was known and recog- 
nised by the friendly-looking audience before her. 
The discovery was too much for her. She looked 
round the house with an agitated face, and burst 
into tears. And nowthe long-contained enthusiasm 
of all present broke out. Such a thunder of cheers 
burst forth as had never been heard in the Market 
Mudling Theatre since the day when it was first 
opened to the public. The pit stamped, the gallery 
roared, and the boxes rose like one man, and waved 
handkerchiefs and clapped hands, until Miss Crewelg 
nearly fainted away with the uproar. The mayores 
‘threw her bouquet, which, with the usual fate of 
such offerings, impaled itself among the footlights, 
and was presented to Miss Mortimer all smoking 
hot, as though it had been a muffin. At this, a wag 
cried ‘* Encore,” and everybody laughed (Miss 
Mortimer included), ag if it were the rarest bit of 
wit possible. And then a voice from the pit, which 
sounded like George Mason’s, called out: ‘‘ Ong 
cheer more for our talented townswoman!” and th 
noise was greater than ever, and continued until 
Miss Mortimer, quite unable to express her feeling 
by looks or courtesies, was led away by Mr. Percival 
who had crushed the shiny hat almost flat against 
his throbbing heart, and was bowing himself double 
in his excitement.—Hearth Ghosts. By the Author 
of “ Gilbert Rugge,” dc. 

Knicutty JugcLers.—We are informed by Geo- 
frey Gaimar, a man of learning, attached to the 
house of Ralph Fitzgilbert. a powerful northern 
baron, (temp. Stephani,) ‘‘ that he performed many 
marvellous feats of dexterity, throwing his lance 
into the air as if it were a small stick, catching it by 
the point before he cast it against the enemy, and 
repeating the same operation with his sword, so that 
they who beheld him considered him asa conjuror.” 
We find in the old chivalric romances no trace of 
the knights errant or stationary, performing suc 
towrs de force as ave here mentioned; perhaps i 
was only in the fey cases where the jongleur and 








An instance is afforded in the bloody and pitiless 
poem, the conclusion of the ‘* Nibelungen Lied,” by 
the terrible warlike fiddler. In the ancient Irish 
romances the invincible Dearmuidk, and Cuchulainn, 
and Conal Karnach, are as much distinguished by 
their deeds of agility and sleight-of-hand as for their 
mighty strokes. Diarmuidh, when hunted by Fionn’s 
troops, manages to kill a few hundred chiefs by such 
devices as these. He plants a spear upright in the 
ground, takes an airy spring, and sets his sole on 
the spear’s point, and there balances himself. He 
rests a glaive (cloidheam, pronounced “ chloive”) 
edge upwards, on two posts, gives a bound, lights on 
the hilt, and then walks to the point along the razor- 
like edge. He stands upright on a barrel while it 
thunders down a hill, and then looks on com- 
placently while the Green Fenians are being killed 
in their endeavours to imitate him. In the ‘* Leab- 
har na Huidre,” copied in the eleventh century 
from a MS., probably of the eighth, are particu- 
larized all the feats of agility of which Cuchulainn 
was master; the few given below will probably be 
considered sufficient. The apple feat, edge feat, 
(already described,) rope feat, feat of cat, hero’s 
bound, leap over poison, (point of upright spear,) 
wheel feat, champion’s scream, straightening of 
body on the spear point, &c. In the apple feat, the 
champion kept shooting into the air nine swords, 
nine silver shields, and nine apples, no more than 
one being ever in hig hand, and no one whatever 
coming to the ground. In the straightening of the 
body the hero bounded in the air, came with his 
breast down on the point of an upright spear, and 
there rested, his arms and legs extended, spread- 
eagle fashion.— Origin of the Arthurian Romances,” 
in Dublin University Magazine. 


Sprrit-Rarrina iy Crtna.—A mode common 
among women is as follows: On the thirteenth 
day of the first moon, the female spiritualists shut 
themselves up ina room. A bamboo basket, some- 
thing like our clothes basket, is placed upside down 
on a table, with a chopstick laid on the bottom, two 
women grasp the lower rim with their right hands, 
while a third (the medium, I suppose,) bowing her 
face to the ground continues crying out, ‘“‘ Have you 
come yet? Have you come yet?” After some time 
thus spent, the spirit’s presence is announced by 
the rapping of the chopstick on the basket; he is 
then interrogated as to the age of those present, 
which he tells correctly by a rap for every year. 
Other questions are then put, generally relative to 
the prospect of a husband or children. When I 
heard this story, it struck me as so much like a 
reproduction of our spiritualists’ seances at home, 
that I fancied Philip might be indulging his powers 
of sarcasm, but, after questioning him very closely, 
T could not doubt that he was relating to me what 
he considered a fact, while he assured me that he 
had never even heard of foreigners indulging in this 
amusement.—“ Trovels of a Pioneer of Commerce 
in Pigtail and Petticoats.” By T. T. Cooper. 


Tue Resurrection Mass.—Slowly and silently 
the magnificent procession passed up towards the 
altar. First came the Swiss Guards, and the 
chamberlains in red silk. Then Pius, seated on 
the ‘gestorial’’ chair or throne, glittering with 
gold, purple, and crimson, wearing his triple crown, 
and habited in robes of white. Over him was borne 
a dais of crimson and gold, while beside him were 
carried two great fans of peacock’s feathers, typical 
of immortality. There is a look of Eastern mag- 
nificence about these fans extremely striking. The 
Pope, calm and majestic, dispensed blessings as he 
pease with the air of one rapt in deep devotion. 

fe was followed by the entire Sacred College, all 
aglow with crimson and guipure lace, a sight 
calculated to break any lady’s heart on the score of 
misplaced finery. Chaplains, secretaries, and 
chamberlains (mere minnows to these ecclesiastical 
Tritons) fluttered in their rear, followed by files of 
the superbly dressed Guardia Nobile, all picked men, 
tall, graceful, haridsome ; disciplined in the en- 
counters of social -warfare and carpet ‘ knight- 
hood;” now superb in glistening helmets, short 
scarlet mantles, and a generally classic air, re- 
minding one of Pollio in ‘‘ Norma,” whose social 
line of conduct, as well as outward costume, 
they are said to emulate. The Pope was now 
seated on his throne, and the Mass began. 
It is to my mind a fatal want in the otherwise noble 
ceremonial of the Papal Mass at St. Peter’s that the 
music is entirely vocal. Part-singing, however 
perfect, is monotonous. The Pope’s famous cho- 
risters are always invisible, caged like singing-birds 
in a golden-latticed gallery. The Gregorian chant, 
although admirable as mediwval music, becomes 
wearisome after two hours’ duration, and the Mass 
is long to exhaustion. The Pope stands, walks, and 
kneels, sometimes at his throne, sometimes at the 
high-altar, sometimes alone, and sometimes sur- 
rounded by the cardinals. One wonders how he 
can remember such constant changes, unless one 





belted knight were found united in the same person. 


— on 


Papal court whose sole business is te prompt him, 
and to keep him and the cardinals “ well posted up " 
in their daily duties—what dresses to wear, what 
to ‘‘ eat, drink, and avoid.” Sometimes there is a 
pause, the music ceases, the Pope and cardinals sit 
enthroned (Anglicé, rest themselves), and the golden 
vessels are moved and removed on the high-altar. 
During one of these pauses I looked round at the 
groups near the high-altar (where the mere vulgar 
crowd is not allowed to penetrate), and wondered at 
the curiously medimyal aspect of the scene.—Diary 
of an Idle Woman in Italy. By Frances Eliot. 
“Annie Lavaig.”’—The birth of this young lady, 
so well-known to many of your readers, is quaintly 
recorded by her father, Sir Robert Laurie, of Max- 
welltown, in the family register in these words: 
‘* At the pleasure of the Almighty God, my daughter, 
Anna Laurie, was born upon the 16th day of Decem- 
ber, 1682 years, about six o’clock in the morning, 
and was baptised by Mr. Geo.” (Hunter, of 
Glencairn}]. And his own marriage given in the 
same quaint style: ‘ At the pleasure of the Almighty, 
I was married to my wife, Jean Riddell, upon the 
27th day of July, 1674, in the Tron Kirk of Edinb., 
by Mr. Annane.” These statements I find in the 
valuable collection of manuscripts left by the late 
Mr. W. F. H. Arundell, and which his son, W. 
F. Hunter Arundell, Esq. of Barjarg Tower, 
Dumfriesshire, has kindly allowed me to examine 
and make use of. ‘They contain a vast fund of 
curious information respecting the antiquities and 
county families of Dumfriesshire. Many of your 
readers will know that Annie was wooed by William 
Douglas of Fingland, in Kirkeudbrightshire. She 
was, however, obdurate to his passionate — 
preferring Alexander Fergusson, of Craigdarroch, to 
whom she was eventually married. This William 
Douglas was said to have been the hero of the well- 
known song, ‘ Willie was a wanton wag.” Though 
he was refused by Annie, he did not pine away in 
single blessedness, but made a runaway marriage 
with Miss Elizabeth Clerk, of Glenboig, in Galloway. 
by whom he had four sons and two Giailen ° 
T. Ramage, in Notes and Queries. 

Tue Frowers oF tHE Forresy.—The correspond- 
ence between John Aikman and Alison Rutherfurd- 
must have taken place when he was in the dawn of 
manhood, and she was in her girlhood. From the 
manner in which she mentions his name to David 
Hume, it is clear that the attachment was well known 
to their friends. Whether it was the prospect of 
Aikman’s premature death, or some other obstacle, 
which prevented the natural copelusion to the 
correspondence, cannot be ascertained. But with 
regard to the date when Alison Rutherfurd wrote her 
‘* Flowers of the Forest,” it has always been believed 
in her family that the song was written before* her 
marriage; the very turret-chamber in the old 
house of Fairnalee being still pointed out 
by her descendants as the scene of its composj- 
tion. If this tradition is founded on fact, the song 
must have been written close upon the time of the 
writer’s parting from John Aikman. A further 
tradition mixes up a nameless man with the origin 
of the song. A gentleman, passing down one of the 
remoter glens round Fairnalee, heard a solitary 
shepherd, on the lea, play on the flute a pase 
air, which struck the stranger's fancy. He asked 
the name of the air, and found that it was ‘* The 
Flowers of the Forest.’ There was such an old 
ballad—a wailing lament which had perished before 
the collection of the minstrelsy of the Border, 
saving the two lines that are said to be the key-note 
of Jean Elliot’s song, and two other lines which were 
recovered by Sir Walter Scott : 

(Now) I ride single in my saddle 
For the Flowers of the Forest are a’ wede awa.’ 
Having sufficient skill to catch the air by hearing it 
several times played, the gentleman repeated it to 
Alison Rutherfurd, and begged her to write a gopy 
of verses to suit it. She recognised the air, and 
recalled a few lines of the old ballad; and, in com- 
pliance with the gentleman’s entreaty, produced her 
“ Flowers of the Forest.” Could this gentleman, 
with the fine musical ear, the love of verse, and 
possessing influence with Alison Rutherfurd, have 
been John Aikman, on bis last visit to the forest ? 
And is it possible that the song owes its special 
pathos to the personal sorrow of the writer? If 
such a gentleman ever existed, and if he were not 
John Aikman, he could hardly have been Patrick 
Cockburn, for he would not have remained a name- 
less man. Against this speculation there must be 
set the narrative of Mr. Chambers. In an account 
of Mrs. Cockburn, which embodied the recollections 
of Sir Walter Scott, Mr. Chambers states that the 
occasion of Alison Rutherfurd’s writing her “ Flomete 
of the Forest ’ was a commercial disaster, by which 
seven lairds of ancient family in the district were 
rendered insolvent in one year, There ig also the 
silence of Mrs. Cockburn and her relations as to any 
personal ground for the famous lines.—'* The Song- 
stresses af Scotland.” By Sarak Tytler and d. ZL, 
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LONDON, FRIDAY, AUGUST 18, 1871. 








Sir Michael Costa will go to the Sulphur Baths of 
Ischia this summer. 

Sir Sterndale Bennett has been invited to Bonn 
by the Festival Committee. 





We are glad to hear Miss Eleanor Bufton is pro- 
gressing satisfactorily towards recovery. 





Miss Rose Hersee sailed from New York on the 
Sth instant, and is expected in London this week. 





Sir Julius Benedict is gone to Bad-Gastein, 
to see the belligerent Emperors of Austria and 
Germany. 

Last week all the refugees from Paris had quitted 
London. Some, both painters and musicians, 
intend to return for the harvest of 1872. 





Sir Julius Benedict’s ‘* Un Anno ed un Giorno” 
will be performed in an English dress at St. James’s 
Theatre under the direction of the composer. 





Great dissatisfaction is expressed in Leipsic and 
elsewhere that a native Kapellmeister pianist is 
not invited to perform at the Cologne Beethoven 
Festival. 





Mr. George Osborne's three act opera “ Sylvia” 
is likely to be one of the novelties in the ensuing 
season of the Royal National Opera at St. James's 
Theatre. 





The Princess de Moliterno has written a drama 
entitled ‘‘ The Marriage of Signorina Rosa,” which 
has been put on the stage at Villa Antonetta, and 
greatly extolled by those who were present. 





** Adrienne Lecouvreur” will soon be performed 
by the Comédie Frangaise. M. Bressant will play 
Maurice de Saxe; M. Got.* Michormet; Malle. 
Favart, Adrienne; and Mdme. Arnould-Plessy, the 
Princess de Bouillon. 





The first of a series of weekly garden fetes was 
given on Monday by the directors of the People’s 
Garden Company to the shareholders, theix families, 





and friends, in the Gardens at Willesden. It was 
attended by about 1000 persons. 

Miss Gourlay, the Transatlantic actress, who has 
created a sensation through the cities of the United 
States, is now on her way to this country. We are 
given to understand that she will shortly appear at a 
West-end theatre in her character, Kanchette. 





Several Madrid papers state that the Italian tenor, 
Felice Pezzo, is engaged for the forthcoming opera 
season at Madrid. This favourite singer is said to 
be cousin to Maria Vittoria del Pozzo, Countess of 
Cisterna, the Queen of Amadeo I., King of Spain, 





A young Russian tenor, said to possess a ‘ mag- 
nificent”’ voice, has just been discovered at Kowno. 
His name is David Meierovitsch, and he has been 
received into the Conservatoire at St. Petersburg 
through the influence, it is said, of Mdlle. Pauline 
Lucca. 





A short time back a Madrid bull fight was held in 
which children took part, but a greater novelty has 
taken place. A bull fight was given in the Campos 
Eliseos, in which, the bills stated, three young bulls 
would be killed by the celebrated and valiant young 
women Rose Campos and Rose Gutrez. 





Public meetings are being held throughout the 
north and east of London in furtherance of the 
Alexandra Palace scheme. Sir Antonio Brady pre- 
sided at Stratford last week, and other meetings 
were held at the Town-hall, Shoreditch, on Tues- 
day; and the Town-hall, Hackney, Wednesday. 





The Musical World hints that the Crystal Palace 


-|has seen the last Handel Festival. Our contem- 


porary adds, ‘‘ The cheeseparing Lowe-Gladstonian 
system seems now to be in course of universal 
adoption. The country element was too unsparingly 
eliminated from the recent celebration. Hine ille 
lacryme.” We decline to accept either the evil prog- 
nostication, or the reason assigned for it. There is 
certainly no needless economy at the Crystal Palace. 





Mr. Douglass, of the Standard Theatre, under the 
care of Mr. Farre, is recovering from the effects of 
his late accident, and, although great fears were 
entertained that erysipelas might supervene, all fears 
on that head are now dispelled, and the patient is 
progressing as favourably as can be anticipated 
under the circumstances. 





The Rey. H. R. Haweis has a volume on Music— 
consisting of four books, Philosophical, Biographical, 
Instrumental, and Critical—in the press. The book 
is intended to give a rationale of the art of music, 
together with a selection of short biographies of 
composers, an account of bells, violins, &c., and 
will treat particularly of music in England, 





A considerable quantity of scenery was submitted 
to public auction a few days ago, by Messrs. Puttick 
and Simpson, at their rooms, Leicester Square. 
The announcement of the sale attracted but a scanty 
gathering, and the prices realised were insignificant. 
The principal lot was the celebrated Gaming House 
scone in ‘* Rouge et Noir,’ which realised only the 
paltry sum of fifty-five shillings. 





Preparations are being made in Vienna for the 
next Exhibition. The Exhibition Palace will be 
erected in the Prater—the Viennese Hyde or Re- 
gent’s Park. Its construction will be of stone and 
glass. The area apportioned to the Exhibition will 
embrace about four to five English square miles. 
The farther extent of this park touches close to that 
part of the Danube which is now in course of regu- 
lation. 





Last week the Prince of Wales, while visiting the 
Queen’s Theatre, found his way to Mr. Rousby’s 
dressing-room, and knocked at the door. The actor, 
answering the summons, was astonished to find the 
Heir to the Crown waiting in the passage. But his 
Royal Highness soon put him at his ease with a few 





well-turned and impressive compliments. The 
Prince then asked to be introduced to Mrs. Rousby, 
whom he felicitated on her charming assumption of 


Joan of Are. 





The International Opera House scheme which 
has been some time under consideration is now 
definitely settled. The site for the new theatre ig 
situated in one of the best parts of Oxford Street, 
and the building itself will be large, elegant, and 
commodious. The architect is Mr. Walter Emden. 
It is intended to make the International Opera 
House the locale of M. Offenbach, who will be 
associated with M. Raphael Felix in the direction of 
the theatre. 





The Teatro de Madrid has made but little change 
in its program, the grand German ballet of 
‘* Gretchen” forming the principal attraction. The 
popular Alhambra ballet of “The Spirits of the 
Deep,” although announced several times as 
positively the last representation, will probably be 
continued to run until the new ballet of “ Flamma, 
the Child of Fire,” is produced. Mr. Milano, the 
well-known English ballet master, is in Madrid, 
arranging for its production. 





Taussig, the great pianist of Berlin, whose recent 
death was announced in the last number of the 
Orchestra, contemplated coming to London for the 
season of 1872, to play at the Musical Union. His 
mechanism was truly wonderful, and although his 
style was less impassioned than that of his fellow 
pupil of Liszt, Hans Bulow, Taussig had the 
reputation of being unrivalled in mastering the 
most complex music written for the pianoforte, and 
for his marvellous memory of classical masters. 





Mr. J. A. Cave is going to sell the Victoria 
Theatre, of which he is the present lessee, to a 
limited company. Mr. J. A. Cave intends erecting 
a new theatre in the Edgware Road (which will be 
constructed to hold about a thousand people, with 
entirely new arrangements for the public comfort), 
the attractions of which will depend mainly upon 
the performance of petite comedy, vaudeville, 
operetta, &c. The architect of the new building is 
Mr. Walter Emden. 





The Atheneum states that within two months the 
sale of the “ Battle of Dorking” has entered on the 
second hundred thousand; and before the republi- 
cation of the jeu-d’esprit, in a separate form, 
several large editions of Blackwood’s Magazine, in 
which the ‘ Battle” first appeared, were disposed 
of. The Atheneum is in a position to state that 
Col. Georgo Chesney is the real writer of the 
“ Battle of Dorking.” A French translation will be 
published, by Henri Plon, under the title of “La 
Bataille de Dorking: Invasion des Prussiens en 
Angleterre, with a preface, by M. Charles Yriarte. 





“C'est la Cléture,’”—a new song, which obtained 
a striking success at the recent Concert des Ambas- 
sadeurs, in Paris,—contains the following verse :— 


A l’étranger la cais’ de France 
A versé cing milliards comptant ; 
Mais en conservant l’espérance 
De les r'prendre un jour en disant, 
** C'est la cloture, 

La France le jure. 
Nous reprendons tous nos milliards, 
Nos pendul’s et nos étendards, 

‘aut une cléture 
A cette injure.” 





At the half-yearly meeting, held on Saturday 
at the Polytechnic Institution, the directors’ report, 
which has already been noticed, was adopted, and 
the dividend of four per cent. for the half-year, or 
at the rate of eight per cent. per annum, was 
declared. The Rev. J. B. Owen, as chairman of the 
company, presided. A report of the position and 
progress of the Institution was read by Professor 
Pepper, which congratulated the shareholders on 
the continued success of the Polytechnic, notwith- 
standing the competition of the Crystal Palace, the 
new theatres, two-headed nightingales, giants and 
giantesses, and other novelties. 10,212 more people 
had paid for admission during the six months ending 
June 30 last than during the corresponding peried 
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of last year. The chairman, in moving the report 
of the directors, stated that the increased dividend 
had arisen in a large degree to economical manage- 
ment. Thanks were voted to Professor Pepper, the 
honorary director of the Institution, to the officers 
generally, and to the chairman and directors. 





Great preparations were made for the celebration 
of the féte at Macon. Those of the Swiss who had 
arrived at the opening ceremony were courteously 
asked to fire the first shot, and a spirited speech 
was delivered by one of their number, in acknow- 
ledgment of the compliment paid to them. On the 
arrival of the trains containing the Swiss riflemen a 
procession was immediately formed, with the band 
of the 41st Regiment of French infantry at its head, 
and proceeded to the Hotel de Ville, where the cere- 
mony of the distribution of the vin d’honneur took 
place, and the riflemen received the order for their 
billets. 





A full report of the proceedings at the Scott ban- 
quet in Edinburgh on Wednesday evening was 
published in the first evening editions of the 
American newspapers (difference in time between 
Edinburgh and New York, five hours). Tho Ame- 
rican reporter sent seven messages, describing, 
besides the banquet, the loan exhibition, the pro- 
cession, and the sights and scenes in the Edinburgh 
streets, all of which, by the American newspaper 
system, were published simultaneously in New York, 
New Orleans, Havana, Montreal, San Francisco, and 
all over the Western World, to the number of 230 
daily papers. 





For the benefit of acrobats, barrel-organ grinders, 
hurdy-gurdians, and mountebanks in general, on 
arriving in France, they must, in addition to a 
passport, have a special permit on passing into a 
new department. For native artists the regula- 
tions are more stringent still. Quite an awful 
process has to be gone through before a giant or a 
dwarf, a pretty mermaid, or a double-headed calf, 
can change hands, or be allowed to astonish the 
natives. Who knows but what Felix Pyat might 
be among the strollers, or some of Bismarck’s 
people taking notes for the future? The enemy 
assumes as many shapes as Proteus himself. 





A prophetic joke of a fatal order came into the 
mind of a photograph artist last week. He was 
lounging in a music-hall and called for a glass of 
brandy-and-water, remarking at the same time toa 
young woman who was serving at the bar, ‘‘ Should 
you not be surprised to hear of my being carried out 
of this hall dead to-night?” She made no reply, 
and the artist having been served, took his brandy- 
and-water into one of the private boxes. Just after- 
wards a waiter saw him fall back, and on a medical 
man being called in he pronounced life to be extinct. 
In the glass from which deceased had been drinking 
a quantity of cyanide of potassium was found. 





Letters from Alsace give an account of a political 
manifestation which took place at the re-opening 
of the theatre at Strasburg. The opera was 
‘‘ Charles VI.,” and M. de Bismarck-Bohnen, nephew 
of the Chancellor, and Governor of Alsace-Lorraine, 
was amongst the spectators. All went well till the 
third act; but when the notes of the famous 
patriotic chorus ‘Guerre aux Tyrans,” began, all 
the French portion of the audience rose, and con- 
tinued it with a substitution of the words, “ Jamais 
Bismarck ne régnera.” The Germans immediately 
left the house, but the representation continued, 
about fifty persons being arrested at the doors of the 
theatre. It is needless to add that ‘ Charles VI.” 
has not re-appeared in the bills. 

Paris has been perplexed for the last week by a 
mass of big letters dancing about the walls in all 
the mazes of metaphorical confusion. A minute 
number attached to the tail of each letter enabled 
us to make up the words ‘‘ Dégringolade,” an ex- 
pression which would most appropriately represent 
the present plight of this unfortunate country, 
where confusion was never worse confounded, 





What could be the meaning of this mystery? 





Every-one professed the utmost indifference, yet the 
public curiosity was excited beyond the possibility 
of concealment, Every one puzzled in secret to 
solve the mystery, but vainly, till one morning last 
week, when it was duly announced to be the title 
of a forthcoming romance which is to run through 
the columns of Figaro. 

Mr. Orby Shipley is busy upon a “ Glossary of 
Ecclesiastical Terms,’’ to be published by subscrip- 
tion. It will contain not only explanations of 
theological terms, but also of those employed in 
liturgiology, ceremonial offices, rites, and divine 
worship ; ecclesiastical chronology and law ; church 
history, and antiquities; Gothic architecture; 
Christian art, music, and symbolism; ecclesiology 
and asceticism; mediwmval Latin works; Greek 
hierology, and miscellaneous subjects. It will 
include also some account of the mystical titles of 
Our Lord, emblems of the saints of the English 
Kalendar; sources of hymns, Latin and English; 
seasons, festivals, and fasts of the Church ; religious 
orders and congregations; heresies, sects, and 
schisms, in the Church; conventual arrangements 
and discipline; monastic titles, offices, and punish- 
ments; ecclesiastical’ books, buildings, customs, 
dignities, furniture, materials, ornaments, vest- 
ments, and work. Altogether it is likely to prove a 
useful manual for Church schoolmasters, 





The death of Mr. William Pinkerton is thus 
noticed in the number of “Notes and Queries” 
published on Aug. 5 :— 


‘* Many of our old friends must have missed for 
some time from our pages, and missed with regret, 
the once familiar signature of William Pinkerton. 
That silence was caused by illness—an illness 
which, we are grieved to say, terminated fatally on 
Sunday last. To those who remember how varied 
were the subjects which were treated by Mr. Pinker- 
ton, it is superfluous to state that he was a gentle- 
man of wide and discursive reading; and if his 
style was sometimes a little trenchant, it was a 
venial fault, springing as it did from his earnest 
love of truth, and a warmth of heart which endeared 
him to all who had the advantage of his friendship. 
Mr. Pinkerton, who was born at Belfast on the 
22nd of January, 1811, was an extensive contributor 
to many of our chief periodicals, as well as to the 
Ulster and Kilkenny Archeological Journals, the 
Anthropological Review, and the Book of Days— 
and he printed privately in 1870 a History of 
Hounslow Chapel, &c. He had for many years 
been engaged on a history of his native place, still 
in manuscript.” 


His remains were interred on the 5th instant, in 
the cemetery at Kensal Green. 





A French journal has recently published some 
interesting figures, representing the ages of a 
number of celebrated persons belonging to, or closely 
connected with, France. Obscure quadragenarians 
will doubtless be glad to hear that the youngest one 
of those deemed celebrated is upwards of forty. 
Mdme. Miolan-Oarvalho, the youngest French prima 
donna who has obtained European fame, is the 
most juvenile on the list, and she is already forty- 
one. Comic acting seems to have agreed with 
Arnal as well as comic writing has with Paul de 
Kock, both these humorists having reached the age 
of seventy-seven. Arnal, we believe, has retired 
from the stage ; but Paul de Kock published a novel 
—wherein, as in so many others from the same 
practised pen, the hero eats something which at a 
critical moment disagrees with him—just before the 
late war. The youngest of the celebrated composers 
is Offenbach, who is forty-nine. Verdiis fifty-seven 
Wagner fifty-eight. Victor Hugo and Girardin are 
sixty-nine. The lively Mdlle. Déjazet, who still 
plays what are technically known as ‘ breeches 
parts,” is seventy-three; which is also the age of 
Michelet and of Frédéric Lemaitre. Marshal 
Bazaine is sixty, Marshal MacMahon and Garibaldi 
are sixty-four; General Changarnier is seventy- 
eight. 

In the sale of General Whistler's library a few 
days back at Sotheby’s, the following rare works of 
the Bard of Avon were included :—‘‘ Shakespeare : 
his Comedies, Histories and Tragedies.” First 
edition, folio, Portrait by Droshout, the leaf of 





verses by Ben. Jonson, letterpress of the title and 
last two leaves admirably supplied in fac simile ; 
otherwise a fair and good copy, beautifully bound in 
red morocco by Bedford. Printed by Isaac Jaggard 
and Edward Blount, 1623—£70. The same work; 
the second impression, folio. Portrait by Dreshout, 
and the original leaf of verses by Ben Jonson; a 
very sound copy, quite complete, bound in red 
morocco by Riviére. Printed by Thomas Cotes for 
John Smethwick, 16832—£25. The same work with 
the imprint ‘‘ Thomas Cotes for Robert Allot, 1632.” 
Quite perfect, with MS. emendations in pencil, and 
the bookplate of R. Wright, M.D. Folio, in the 
original calf binding—£24 10s. The same work; 
the third impression, folio. Portrait by Droshout, 
and verses by Ben Jonson underneath; a remark- 
ably sound and fair copy, bound in morocco by 
Bedford, £52. ‘* Shakespeare's Works ;” the text 
formed from a recollection of tho early editions, to 
which are added all the original novels and tales on 
which the plays are founded, archwological annota- 
tions on each play, and a life of the poet by J. O. 
Halliwell; 16 vols., folio, numerous illustrations by 
Fairholt, half morocco, 1853—£65. A magnificent 
edition of ‘Shakespeare "—£51. ‘ Shakespearean 
Fac-similes;” a beautiful series of the whole of 
Shakespeare’s plays, executed in lithography from 
the original quarto editions. The series was strictly 
limited to 31 copies; they are all uniformly half 
bound in maroon morocco, top edges gilt, 45 vols. 
in all— £123 2s. 6d. 

The mistake of running a successful jeu d'esprit 
to death is likely to prove Mr. Leland’s ruin as a 
humorist. Anything more depressing than a num- 
ber of that weekly periodical of his, written in the 
fatuous Hans Breitmann dialect, cannot easily be 
imagined. Is it impossible to make these jokers 
understand that not only is brevity the soul of wit, 
but that rarity is wit’s atmosphere? ‘‘ Hans Breit- 
mann's Barty” hit the public fancy by its novelty. 
We ourselves never went into ecstasy over it; still 
we admit a certain clownish merit in buffoonery of 
the sort once perpetrated. But the reiteration of it 
becomes sickening. If anybody covets thoroughly 
low spirits and a contempt for humanity, let him 
read a whole number of Hans Breitmann’s journal, 
with its bad German, bad English, dense witless- 
ness, and insufferable egotism. Mr. Leland has by 
this time entirely cured his admirers, for he had 
admirers even among intellectual men. When he 
wrote ‘‘Hans Breitmann’s Barty,” more than ten 
years ago, it was extensively circulated and read. 
When he afterwards developed his hero in a series 
of more recondite and elaborate ballads, these were 
better received by scholars than by the multitude. 
The lucky accident of choosing a fashionable toy as 
the subject of his verse restored Breitmann to 
popular favour, and made him a pecuniary success ; 
and no sooner had this happened than a number of 
the critics turned against him. This difference of 
taste among different classes in regard to various 
productions of the same author seems likely to re- 
ceive a fresh illustration in the case of Mr. Hay. 
His ‘ Little Breeches” and ‘“ Jim Bludso,” though 
praised by some critics, were, on the whole, greater 
favourites with the mass than with the literati. 
But ‘‘Gilgal” took strong hold of the scholars. 
They saw in its quaint terms and prognant sug- 
gestiveness a first-class specimen of the Bret Harte 
school, On the other hand, the general public, 
which had applauded the previous pooms, hesitated 
somewhat at this. Such is the author's own state- 
ment. 





There is only too much reason in tho grievance 
of a correspondent, who, writing from the poor 
actor’s standpoint, complains of a piece of mana- 
gerial meanness which we hope is uncommon. He 
SAYS : 

“One of the most wealthy, but parsimonious, 
Theatrical Managers in the Lancashire district adds 
thousands a year to his banking account by the 
production of Pantomime. So anxious are the 


public to witness that class of entertainment that 
the theatre is crowded for months, and 0 re- 
munerative is the Pantomime that the Manager 
opens his doors for the public in the daytime, and 
day performances take place two and three times 
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each week during the ran of the Pantomime, and 
the theatre is crowded both day and night. Sir, 
you would imagine that a Manager that derived such 
an income from Pantomime would be liberal to those 
who produce it. I am sorry to say this is not the 
case. This Managerial Croesus has signified to those 
Pantomimists engaged that the morning performance 
henceforth will not be paid for. Is not this 
monstrous? Why should not the Clown and 
Pantaloon be paid for their exertions in the day 
time, the same as the band and carpenters! By this 
logic, the stage carpenter receives his day’s money 
for pulling a trick line, while the Harlequin risks 
breaking his neck through a leap gratis. The 
poor Pantomimist, starved out during the summer 
by being interdicted by the Lord Chamberlain 
from performing a little dumb show at a Music 
Hall, finds he is now expected to work—for it 
is work, and very hard too, in the day time for 
nothing.” 


The proposal of the manager amounts to sheer 
extortion ; but why do the pantomimists submit to 
it? There is no mechanic, however eager for work, 
would think of giving a day’s labour for nothing. 
Why should actors be weaker-minded? We want 
something akin to trades-unionism in the dramatic 
profession. At present it is torn with jealousies 
and dissensions ; and employers of theatrical labour 
know that the typical actor will accept the wage of a 
dry crust a week sooner than see his rival earn a 
crust and butter. The Lancashire manager is well 
aware that if one pantomimist refuses to do seven 
days’ work for six days’ hire, another will gladly 
undertake it. There is no unity of action among 
players ; they are Ishmaelites, and they reap their 
reward, 





Mr. John Ballantyne, who had the advantage of 
knowing Sir Walter Scott, and who dined at Abbots- 
ford the last time the great novelist sat at his own 
tuble there, gives a reminiscence of that day—the 
day when Sir Walter left for the Continent, from 
which he returned to die. He says :— 


The party which assembled round his board that 
day, September 22, 1831, consisted of all the mem- 
bers of his family then in Scotland, and several 
of his intimate friends, including his amanuensis 
(Laidlaw), Sir Adam Ferguson, Wordsworth, Sir 
William Allan, my father, Alexander Ballantyne, 
and one or two others whom I did not know and do 
not remember ,as I was only sixteen years of age at 
the time. Sir Walter sat at the centre of the table, 
his eldest son, then major, and Lockhart were seated 
at the head and foot. I was fortunate enough to be 
placed facing Scott, and had thus an opportunity of 
hearing all he said and watching every varying ex- 
yression that lighted up his wonderful countenance. 
Vell do I remember the face, but, alas, at this distant 
date I remember but as words in a dream the won- 
derful flow of conversation, the quiet touches of 
humour in the stories that came so naturally to 
illustrate any subject on the tapis—the occasional 
flash of wit which lit up his manly face with a halo 
of beauty. All this continued throughout the time 
of dinner, and afterwards in the library, when his 
last conversation with Wordsworth took place, and 
after the party broke up I remember Sir Adam Fer- 
suson saying to my father that he had never heard 
Sir Walter more brilliant in his palmiest days. 
Towards the close of the evening Sir Walter, with 
his usual kindness towards younkers, asked me if I 
had seen his curiosities, and on my answering in 
the negative he led me into the little room where 
his treasured relics cf antiquity were, and still are, 
kept; and probably feeling he was parting from 
them for a long time he pointed out, lovingly, qs it 
were, to my notice a few of his especial favourites 
among them—Rob Roy’s gun, the thumbikins, the 
keys of the Heart of Midlothian, &c., and then 
seating himself he told me various anecdotes and 
legends called up by the sight of his antiquarian 
treasures. Well do I remember his appearance, as 
seated on a window-seat, his hands crossed on the 
handle of his stout, inseparable walking-stick; the 
fading light falling gently on his silvery locks and 
towering forehead—all relieved by the back-ground 
of distant trees and swelling uplands—now sombre 
and dark save where a bend of the silver Tweed 
glittered as it passed the abode of him who loved its 
stream so well. When the hour came for the 
departure of the guests who were not staying in the 
house Scott accompanied them to the hall, and there, 
after receiving a kindly pat on the shoulder en pa, 
standing among his old armour and loving friends, 
I had my last look of Sir Walter Scott. 


Mr. John Ballantyne is now the only surviving 
member of the “ Ballantyne Club” who has met 
Bir Walter in the flesh. 





MENDELSSOHN AS ORGANIST. 





In a commercial view—for even the best of 
artists must look forwards for the means of living 
—not much hitherto has ever been realized by 
organ playing. The public is accustomed to the 
grand postlude on the organ when service is done— 
all is over; most of the congregation somewhat 
wearied and by no means displeased; every one 
making a noise; the ladies arranging their 
dresses, the gentlemen looking for hats, um- 
brellas, and sticks; under these circumstances 
the Voluntary on the organ is simply something to 
be borne with for a few minutes, seeing that 
speedy escape is at hand. The thought that the 
player is an artist; that the music is really grand 
and magnificent; that the organ is a noble and 
perfect instrument, never enters the minds of 
ordinary hearers ; and should it do so it would be 
met by the suggestion, ‘*‘ What has fine music to 
do with religion? it cannot save me: I don’t be- 
lieve it will count for anything.” As a natural 
result the organist ceases to throw himself away 
on an ungracious public; and, following the 
example of the pulpit orator, gives his auditory— 
his noisy, vanishing congregation—something 
well known and thoroughly hackneyed, or some- 
thing soft and pretty, soothing, slow, and intended 
to be impressively tickling. A sumptuous chord, 
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must enter into their feelings. All that tender 
pathos, that sweet expression, that calm repose, 
intense impression, clear design, coherency of 
treatment, beautiful order, impassioned enthu- 
siasm, Mendel-sohn got out of Bach. He knew 
Bach had taught him all these grand points, and 
he desired to teach and communicate from the 
same exhaustless store. It was an arduous under- 
taking. Although possessed of great digital 
power, an iron hand, marvellous in mechanical 
excellence, of extraordinary precision and cer. 
tainty, he had to apply all these accomplishments 
in an entirely new way. His lovely contrasts, hig 
delicate and sustained cantabile, his fiery staccato 
and storm of octaves were no use to him on the 
organ; but the feelings were to be got out some 
way or other, for had not old Bach put them all 
into his heart of hearts? He had been better 
educated than most musicians, technically more 
advanced, and of a temper, when art was con- 
cerned, to face difficulties, and above all he was in 
a situation to wait. He had run through all the 
clavier music of Bach, and soon learnt that it was 
but the mild, pale reflex of his great organ music. 
He himself composed from the same principle as 
Bach, and felt that Bach’s organ music from its 
nature and associations was the best preparation 
for his own compositions. The question with him 
was, How to stem the Meyerbeerish influence, the 


a few startling transitions, would strike as worse | French school, the exaggerated caricature, the 


than the most formidable heresy ; a brilliant florid 
fantasia passage would send up the verger with 


| 


demoniacal restlessness, the Wagner bewilder- 
ments and gigantic aggregations. Was Bach’s 


the rector’s compliments desiring that the organ | organ music strong enough to attract the public 


should be shut up; anything impassioned and 
enthusiastic would invite a meeting of the vestry, 
and a resolution of severe reprimand on the mis- 
guided executant. These remarks apply to places 
wherein there is an artist-organist ; but in general, 
as the public do not want an artist-organist, and 
he is a sort of dubious character in the eyes of the 
minister, the young professor is careful not to tax 
his powers or over-study his instrument. Norcan 
a good musician reconcile the habit of playing bad 
harmonies to queer hymn melodies, with fine church 
instrumental music. He can only reproduce what 
he feels, and in most churches the art-atmosphere 
is stifling and oppressive. The hymn-tunes have 
choked him, and he can only play up to the situa- 
tion. There is no place for elevation, and no one 
to elevate. He may think of David, his ‘‘ pleasant 
harp,” his delightful and delighting psaltery, and 
wail over his diapasons, warble with his flute, 
and shudder with his ‘vox im-humana,”’ and 
scream or growl with inharmonical sesquialteras ; 
but as to music genuine, honest, simple, beautiful, 
captivating, he can yield nothing of the kind; and 
knowing this, does not make the slightest effort to 
doso. The organ Voluntary says plainly enough, 
“This is what you all are worth. It has nothing 
to do with service or worship; it is promenade or 
perambulating padding ; it has no effect now and 
will have none to-morrow; it is the Voluntary to 
dismiss you all, get upand begone.” Our modern 
organists understand this, and do the thing, some 
clumsily, some neatly, some smartly, and some 
sarcastically. There are organists with whom it 
is plain they are doing their best, and others who 
doggedly and peremptorily tell their decamping 
patrons they are not going to play to-day. And 
as there is no reason for the study or preparation 
of the Voluntary, there is no care and no fore- 
thought, no wisdom in selection, no toil in prac- 
tice. It is all extemporaneous result, the choice 
of the moment. There is no religion in it; at the 
best it is an hypocrisy.” 

It was this state of Sunday instrumental music 
that Mendelssohn desired to amend, an immorality 
he strove hard to banish from our churches. His 
creed as an artist was short and intelligible. 
Bach, he said, was the greatest musician that 
ever lived, and the only organist, for no one was 
his second. Handel was superb in his sacred 
music; and it ig his sacred music that keeps his 
name aliving truth. Their great successors, Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven, wrote with the same feel- 
ing, and thoroughly to understand them the publie 








mind? Could it be so known as to gain and hold 
the affections of the people? And could he 
(Mendelssohn) bring out its life, its purport and 
mission, its character, energetic faith, intense 
devotion, as true and real helpmeets to service 
and worship? In Germany as a Jew he could not 
easily get access to the great organs. He had to 
fight, and fight hard, to gain their keyboards. 
In England, in his early days, there were no 
organs for Bach’s music, and he might practise 
his fingers off and to no result. In Germany the 
modern organ music of the old church was good 
for nothing. The Catholic despised Bach as an 
heretic. The Lutheran organist had fallen into 
the meagre, dry, cold, lifeless, and mechanical 
forms of the worn out, stereotyped, counterpoint: 
everything was short and stumpy, blighted and 
withered, no warmth, no enthusiasm. There was 
no religious revival and no feeling for art-music 
in connection with faith and service. 

For a long time Mendelssohn worked in secret, 
not daring to trust himself with Bach and the 
public. After a time he came out in Bach’s own 
city—Leipsic—and gave a performance that did 
what he desired—left a deep and abiding im- 
pression. He played like a consummate artist, 
but more than this, he played like himself, as 
clear, graceful, impressive, impetuous, enthu- 
siastic, and electrifying as if on hig old Erard. 
Deep sympathy and clear mental conception gave 
him the true light and shade of the old Bach 
music, and hard and incessant practice had 
brought the telling touch and the obedient hand. 
The fruit of hig long meditation and labour was 
the power of plain speaking and poetic colouring 
on a lumbering old organ, setting up its echoes in 
every part of the building. His playing was the 
perfection of a macaine endowed with the life 
spirit of the great artist. He articulated eyery 
sound, and whether in the A minor prelude and 
fugue in St. Paul’s Cathedral, or the E flat 
prelude and choral fugue in the Birmingham Hall, 
not a note was lost, not a phrase doubtful, not a 
passage obscure, not a point overlooked. As 
steady as a rock and yet full of pulse and life, 
the moveinents rolled on one after the other, and 
he never ceased until physical power gave way. 
The audience felt the sumptuousness, the supre- 
macy of this regult of toil and indomitable sub- 
jection to a great end, and the moral weight of 
Mendelssohn's position in England was wondrously 
increased by his great performances on the organ 
in Christ Church, Newgate Street. He himself 
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was astonished to sea eighteen hundred souls 
crammed into a church in the busiest part of the 
City, and at its most busy hour. He looked at 
them and whispered, ‘‘ You are strange people, 
you English; who would have thought of this, 
and how has it been done?” 

Is all this labour and toil to be of no effect ? 
Mendelssohn demonstrated that if pianoforte 
playing was a grand result, organ playing was a 
greater. Is the organist of this day following in 
his steps? and does the Royal Academy, the 
Cathedral, and the private school send forth their 
clever and accomplished organists in equal ratio 
to their clever pianists, violinists, and other 
instrumental performers? There is or was a 
Bach Society, there is we believe a College of 
Organists—but the present race of Bach players 
come not out of the Bach Society, nor the 
College of Organists. Noblame to them so long 
as the Church despises the Church instrumental 
school of music, and people walk off, slam doors, 
and wake all sorts of departing echoes the 
moment his Prelude and Fugue commence. The 
public have yet to learn that there ig as much 
worship in its kind and degree in the organ 
movement (when properly selected and per- 
formed) as in any other portion of the service. 
The organist is not to be scolded for neglecting 
grand organ music if he can get nothing by it in 
pocket or reputation, and if people decline to 
receive it. But it is the duty of masters and 
academicians to teach it, surely and thoroughly, 
and young blood unchecked and undismayed en- 
thusiasm will make its way. Mendelssohn as 
an organist was greater than Mendelesohn asa 
pianist, and this may prove some comfort to the 
youthful aspirant working with hands and feet 
to attain the mastery over the grandest school of 
music the world has ever seen. 








THE SHOPMAN’S PITFALL. 





There is something very comical in the complaint 
of a Grocer’s Assistant, confided the other day to a 
morning paper. It seems that among the grocers 
of the West End there is a movement for shorter 
hours—a proposal that the shops shall close at 
eight instead of nine on the first five working days 
of the week, and at ten instead of eleven on 
Saturdays. The West End drapers already enjoy 
their evening's leisure: the men of tea and sugar 
would fain share the privilege. The masters are 
not indisposed—save a minority, who oppose the 
movement out of pure benevolence. It is not for 
their own sakes they object to put up the shutters 
an hour earlier; not that they covet the sixpences 
which fall in between eight and nine. It is on 
account of their assistants that these philanthropical 
masters object. To quote the plaintive shopman, 
the masters ‘say the one hour would be spent in 
public-house, music-hall, or other places equally 
injurious to the morality and honesty of their 
employés, and that this extra one hour would so 
increase their expenses that the salaries they are 
receiving would not bear the extra draw which must 
necessarily ensue; their only resource then would 
be the till, thus causing their employers to suffer 
for what would prove mistaken kindness.” 

There is at once a comic and pathetic flavour in 
this issue. It is funny on account of the sophistry 
involyed; it is melancholy for the substratum of 
truth in the objection. As a matter of fact we 
know that the audience of music-halls—the most 
vapid part of that audience—is largely made up of 
the shopman element. Admirers of the Great 
Moonealf, the Jolly Horsecollar, and all that genus, 
are recruited from among drapers’ assistants, 
attorneys’ clerks, adolescent office boys, and the 
large variety of employed young manhood that 
enjoys its liberty of an evening. Tho cheap 
ostentation and execrable taste which distinguish 
the music hall song and music hall habits of the 
present day are upheld by these patrons. It is 
through their favour that the Great Mooncalf and 
Jolly Horgecollar flourish, and that sense and 
lumour are banished from light entertainment, If 








ii could be kept at their counter and desk until 
bedtime, a growing corruption of manners might be 
stayed. But then this cannot be done; it is not 
even desirable to attempt it. To make the en- 
deavour is to revive the old coercive system, 
which never yet worked well in the long run: 
You cannot re-establish the sumptuary laws be- 
cause young Mr. Guppy wears a blue and 
green necktie in the evening, and arrays his 
extremities like a man-of-wars-man. Nor ought 
you to shut up Mr. Guppy all the evening until he 
has learnt to prefer “Salve dimora” to ‘ Down 
among the coal.”” It may be very silly of him to 
swagger about under the impression that people 
think him a lord; and it is possible he drinks too 
much “§ and B” both for his pocket and his 
health; but these are sins for which his employers 
are not responsible, and which they cannot restrict by 
incarcerating the foolish young man. Possibly such 
sins tend to dishonesty; but we must at least wait 
until the dishonesty is something more than a 
distant eventuality. After all, it is not sure that in 
the matter of expensiveness, boastful pretence, and 
possible fraud, Guppy comes far short of his 
employer. Mr. Podger, the grocer, who employs 
Guppy, has his villa at Clapham or Hornsey ; is not 
unaccustomed to do his share of swagger after 
business hours; and is occasionally heard of as out- 
running the constable. Asa matter of very com- 
mon course, he recovers the expense of his Clapham 
villa, his speculations at Newmarket, and his trip 
to Scarborough, bya liberal application of sand to his 
sugar barrels. And whether Guppy dips his hand 
into Podger’s till, or Podger by adulteration defrauds 
his customers, the sin is a sin caused by social 
ostentation and prodigality. It is the special vice 
of this age—one which can be charged against all 
classes alike, not alone against frequenters of music- 
halls and public houses. A high position, a splendid 
intellect, and a devoted application to business will 
not always keep a man in the right path, or Bacon 
would not have stooped to sin. Even now we hear 
of banks fraudulently failing, of commercial houses 
steering into wicked ruin, whose heads were models 
of business assiduity and social decorum. If young 
shopmen rush into iniquity the moment they are 
released, why are they let out at all? Even between 
nine and twelve they may work much evil. We 
ought to be at least consistent—keep the assistants 
at it until the wicked music halls are closed for tlie 
night—and at the same time ensure that the 
masters have no breathing time to think about 
suburban residences, jaunts to Paris, private 
brougham, and that still more fatal fascination the 
“alteration and extension of premises.” For al] 
these involve a launching out from plodding re- 
spectability, and often lead to disaster quite as 
ruinous as that which the public house and music 
hall ensure to the servant behind the counter. 








THE ORGAN PERFORMANCES AT THE 
ALBERT HALL, 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Srn,—In the review contained in last Saturday's 
Orchestra of the organ performances at the Albert 
Hall in connection with the Exhibition, a statement 
occurs as to the mode in which engagements were 
made with the foreign performers, which it would 
be unfair to those gentlemen to allow to pass un- 
contradicted. 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners did not, as you 
imagine, issue any adyertisement inviting foreign 
organists to play. It was the wish of the Commis- 
sioners that the opening of the organ should be 
signalised by performances by artists representing 
the various musical schools of Europe. With this 
view they requested each foreign Government taking 
part in the International Exhibition to name an 
organist to represent his country on the occasion, 
and all the gentlemen with whom engagements have 
been made were nominated by their respective 
Governments in compliance with this request. 

These remarks do not of course apply to Mr. Best, 
who is the appointed organist of the Albert Hall. 

I send herewith a list of the organists who have | be found 
already performed, or are expected to perform, 


during the present season, which may be interesting 
to your readers :—Sweden, Mons. G. W. Heintzo; 
Hungary, Herr Johann Lohr; Austria, Herr Anton 
Bruckner ; Belgium, Mons. Mailly; France, Mong. 
Saint-Saens; Bavaria, Herr Herzog; Norway, Mong. 
Lindermann; Hesse, Herr Felix Lux; Wurtemburg, 
Herr E. A. Tod; Baden, Herr Henrici.— Yours, &c., 
Henay Y. D. Scorr, Colonel R.E., 
Upper Kensington Gore, Secretary, 
Aug. 16, 1871. 








PROFESSIONAL SHORTCOMINGS.—VI. 
To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sin,—There are other considerations respecting 
ourselves and how we act, which do not come within 
the province of metaphysics so much as of ethics, 
Men have three distinct spheres of action; to dis- 
cover, to invent, or to serve. Each man can select 
for himself his course of action through life, but it 
must be within one of these three provinces. The 
first, to discover, is of course the most noble of the 
three ; this is the finding out of some of God's gifts 
to men, and making our fellow-men acquainted with 
the discovery—a discovery which any one of them 
might have made for himself had he so willed it— 
and thus permanently adding to the store of human 
knowledge. The second, to invent, is a less noble 
calling than the first, yet it is of service if used aright ; 
it is the helping of man in his needs, the lessening of 
his toils, the shortening of his hours of labour, and 
the assisting him in his luxuries. But observe 
the difference; the first must of nesessity be 
always of good to man although capable of abuse; 
the second may be bad to man in its nature, 
and he might be the better if he had it not. 
The third, lowest and easiest calling — that 
selected voluntarily by most—is one of service, a 
kind of universal co-operative servitude association, 
extending from the king on his throne, down to the 
household drudge or the common scavenger. A 
kind of every- man -for-himself - and - God -for- us- all 
principle, in which each does the best he can to 
benefit himself and his, and, in eo doing, frequently 
in part does a duty in his generation to his fellows, 
and then passes away. These are they who accu- 
mulate wealth; and these differ from the men of the 
two first classes, insomuch as those have their wealth 
within them, while these solely have it around 
them, and it can never under any circumstances be 
part of them; so that in many cases the quicker 
men of the third class die, the greater the benefit 
to those left behind, while with men of the other 
sorts, the longer they live the better for their fellows 
and those who follow; hence, it is that a thoughtless 
warfare has arisen between the many and the few: 
especially in these our days, when men are so 
afraid that their intellects will get worn out before 
their bodies that they prefer to let intellects lie 
fallow, and employ men to form opinions for them, 
which opinions they read in their “journals,” and 
are quite content in all that does not affect their 
immediate business to be but a thoughtless echo of 
another’s mind. The vulture that was set to 
gnaw the liver of Prometheus rendered his fate far 
otherwise than happy; but what shall be said of a 
people that generate their own yultures, as the earth 
vomits earthworms after rain, and then employs 
these Phoenix-vultures in the lively task of gobbling 
up each man’s especial liver! The lot of such a 
people must be sad indeed! Yet this is most the 
case with Art in England at this present hour! 
Where are our Art-critics? Is there one in fifty 
employed upon our press fit to lead 4 confiding but 
ignorant public to a correct judgment upon Art? 
Nay, is there one in a hundred that cay render ag he 
should a reason for his views? Do they not 
censure where praise were well bestowed, and do 
they not praise where ‘twere more fitting far to 
blame? I think so.* In the early paths of Art, 
were one kind yoice and one helping hand held out 
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to help a student on his way, we might perhaps have 
better specimens of Art than those usually vouch- 
safed us. Critics should remember that as the 
position is so the severity should be, while with 
beginners leniency is a pardonable sin; as runs the 
couplet— 

‘Be to their faults a little blind, 

Be to their virtues ever kind.” 
Again, how often do we read a real criticism on 
any one of our leading singers? Now I wish to 
adopt a different mode, and illustrate errors by 
taking people whose names are already well known 
to the public. That I think is as it should be; 
they get the benefit of my advice—bad or good— 
while the readers have a guarantee of my honesty 
of purpose—a great thing in these days of ‘‘ com- 
mercial’? enterprise. 

The warfare between the majority and the minority, 
as L have placed them—and it is the prerogative of 
superiority always to be in a minority—seems to 
arise from a total misunderstanding of the objects of 
our creation; as Mill, I think, puts it, ‘the 
greatest good to the greatest number” is the thing 
to be aimed at. We have to do good: the first 
man in freely giving his discoveries; the second, in 
assisting to shorten man’s work; the third, in 
working as best he may. The curse of God is 
selfish Tho result of selfishness is 
jealousy; the result of jealousy is ignorance; the 
result of ignorance is conceit. That conceit is a 
ruling passion of the day is seen from this one fact: 
when a man gets into a prominent position, such as 
Thomas Carlyle has attained, people are most 
anxious to quote his sayings. How many people 
have quoted the passage respecting the population 
of Great Britain ‘forty millions mostly fools!” 
Now most men in quoting that think it witty, and 
flattering themselves, take care to put themselves in 
the minority. I don’t! I knowI am a fool, as worldly 
judgment goes, in writing as I do, but then I dare 
not write differently on the peril of my soul; but 
when a man commences in his obscurity to write the 
results of his observations, if those observations be 
directed pointedly at an error, most men, conscious 
stricken, think they are directed at them personally. 
Conceit in both: in the first the people give them- 
selves the benefit of the doubt, in the second they 
are pleased to imagine themselves worthy of attack. 
Now the main thing we have to consider with our 
fellow-men—and in this I have little doubt but that 
I shall be agreed with—is to find out what we can 
get out of them. Ido not mean what we can get 
from them and thereby render them poorer than 
they were, but actually what we can get out of them, 
what good they can beofto us. It is astonishing the 
amount of good we can get out of each other if we 
only care to seek for it, or even if we do but strike, 
as Moses did, what may to most appear but as a 
rock, good will gush forth far more than we can 
grasp at once. 

People of the third class will not see this ; on the 
contrary, if a man of the first or even of the second 
kind appears, they do not say, Here is a 
man who has what we have not, let us knock him 
down and take the good away! (’twere sense to 
act in such a form, though sorry sense indeed), but 
instead they say, we will have none of this difference, 
crush it, annihilate it, say it does not exist, any- 
thing better than confess for one moment that a 
man has come who works as God ordains. After all 
’tis but inverted love. “ In vain thou deniest it, thou 
art my brother. Thy very hatred, thy very envy, 
those foolish lies thou tellest of me in thy splenetic 
humour: what is all this but an inverted sympathy ? 
Were I a steam-engine, wouldst thou take the 
trouble to tell lies of me? Not thou! I should 
grind all unheeded, whether badly or well.” 
(Carlyle.) No; the usual mode of procedure is that 
each man should depreciate his brother instead of 
aiming at the attainment of superiority himself—a 
kind of negative progression arising from the com- 
passion implied. And mark the word depreciate; as 
used by the public this means to undervalue. Now 
if q thing be but worth a straw and those who sell 
that Thing, finding ignorant customers, which is 
probable, or being dishonest themselves, which is 
not impossible, sell that thing at a price beyond its 
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value, for example ten pounds, and I come forward 
and say, ‘‘ My friend, you are much deceived, that 
thing is only worth a straw, pay no more for it,” I 
do not depreciate the thing itself, but only restore 
it to what it should always have been—its real as 
opposed to its fictitious value. The false value of it it 
is thatis depreciated. My astute local opponent before 
referred to either depreciated me or did not, when he 
applied in the Birmingham paper the words “ arro- 
gance and impudence” to me and when he wrote 
‘* beaten at all points.” (Isaw no pointexcept a sense- 
less attack.) If he did not, your readers must be pre- 
pared for an amount of erudition before which I shall 
pale, asa rushlight pales before the midday sun. 
It would be something surely for Birmingham to 
turn out a great man; it has turned me out for not 
being great in another sense. I do not mind myself 
being pulled to pieces by the men who know, but I 
fancy that most men under treatment for error feel 
somewhat analogous to the skinning of live eels.— 
Yours &c., c.L 





ROYAL NATIONAL OPERA. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sin,—As one of the Directors of the Royal National 
Opera, I ask you to give me space for a refutation of 
Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s statement that the announce- 
ment of his name as one of the conductors is 
‘erroneous and unauthorised.’ The plain facts 
are briefly as follows :—On the 21st ultimo, at the 
Albert Hall, I saw Mr. Sullivan, explained to him 
the objects of the Royal National Opera, and asked 
him to allow his name to be announced as one of 
the conductors, and to promise that he would per- 
sonally conduct a performance of one of his own 
works. At the same time I told him that the 
Directors hoped to obtain similar help from Sir 
Julius Benedict, but that the permanent Conductor, 
Mr. Sidney Naylor, would superintend the prelimi- 
nary rehearsals, so as to render the labour of helping 
us as light as possible. Mr. Sullivan replied that 
he * should feel bound to help such an undertaking, 
but that he had no opera ready.” I suggested the 
‘Sapphire Necklace,” but I found that there were 
difficulties in the way. I then suggested ‘‘ Coa and 
Box,” to be played on the same night as Sir Julius 
Benedict's “‘ Year and a Day.” To this he imme- 
diately assented; but added that he was uncertain 
whether he would be in townin October. I rejoined 
that he would certainly be in town some time during 
the season, and that, at all events, his convenience 
should be consulted in every way, and we would 
wait for the first date which would suit him. He 
replied, ‘‘ Very well; if you like to take your chance 
as to the date, I shall be happy to conduct.” Ithen 
said, ‘I will not detain you any longer; but may I 
announce you, with Sir Julius Benedict, in the list 
of Conductors, leaving dates to be subsequently 
settled?” His reply was, ‘Certainly; but you must 
take your chance about the date.” 

With this brief narrative of facts before you, I 
leave you to judge whether the subsequent announce- 
ment of Mr. Sullivan’s name was ‘‘ erroneous and 
unauthorised.” 

Engaged as Mr. Sullivan was on the occasion in 
question in the arduous duties of Conductor at an 
important concert, I am quite willing to excuse his 
deficiency of memory. But when a statement is 
made of a nature to discredit the bona-jsides of an 
important undertaking, in which a large capital has 
been embarked by gentlemen of the highest respect- 
ability, I have no alternative but to give to that 
statement an immediate contradiction.—Yours, &c., 

Henry HERsEE. 

St. James’s Theatre, Aug. 15. 








CURATES AND ORGANISTS. 





The Liverpool Daily Courier of Monday last 
contains a correspondence between the Rev. Brooke 
Lambert, the new curate “in sole charge” of St. 
Ann’s, Rainhill, and Mr. J. J. Monk, the organist 
of the church, a musician of good standing and a 
Fellow of the College of Organists. It is an old 
story that such officials are fond of falling out: but 








as far as we can judge from the correspondence, the 
curate is more in the wrong and the musician more 
in the right than usual. The curate, Mr. Lambert 
had officiated in the church on one Sunday only, 
when he directed the organist (June 30) to 
make certain changes in the music, and on the 
3rd July he favoured him with the following bit 
of his mind, which we print entire :— 


Mr. Monk,—If you are to continue to discharge 
the duties of organist, the service must be con- 
ducted very differently to that of yesterday. Tho 
innumerable variations you played to every chant 
and hymn tune not only embarrassed your choir, who 
were once or twice quite thrown out, but rendered it 
impossible for the less musical part of the congre- 
gation to join in the singing. In future the chants 
and hymn-tunes must be played as they were 
played at the practice on Friday, and without 
variations. The Kyries in the Communion service 
were not played as at the practice, but were inter- 
spersed with variations which might be fitting in a 
concert-room, but were exceedingly indecent in a 
church. The Kyries must in future be played 
simply. The organ is to lead the singing in church, 
and is not to be used to illustrate the fancies of the 
organist. The voluntaries played after the morning 
and evening services whilst the congregation were 
leaving their seats were totally unfitted for use on 
such occasions, and were calculated to disturb the 
devotional feelings of the congregation. The volun- 
taries must for the future be selected from the 
sacred oratorios, or such like music. As I regret to 
find that I cannot rely upon your taste in such 
matters, I must ask you to be good enough to give 
me the names of the voluntaries you propose to play 
before and after the services on the Friday week 
before you play them, i.e., when I give you the 
hymns for the same day. Iasked you on Friday 
last to discontinue a flourish which was played just 
before the sermon. On Sunday I noticed that after 
the Amen in the Benediction, both at morning and 
evening service, you introduced a flourish lasting 
some half minute or more. This must also be 
discontinued, it disturbs the devotions of the people 
at a time given to private prayer. It is also quite 
unusual. In future you will play all the Amens as 
nineteen out of twenty organists play them, i.e., 
without any flourish whatsoever. Indeed, in asking 
you to make these alterations, I am setting up no 
standard of taste of my own, but am simply asking 
you to do what is done in other churches, and to 
discontinue what would be rejected as irreverent 
elsewhere. You will be good enough to let me have 
in writing as soon as possible your promise to 
conduct the service in the way I have presented. 

Brooke Lambert. 

Rainhill, Prescot, 3rd July, 1871. 


Mr. Monk acknowledged receipt, said he was going 
for his holiday, and would see Mr. Lambert on his 
return. But Clericus is not to be trifled with, and 
he launches the following, dated 6th July: 


Mr. Monk,—You must be aware that you have 
no right to absent yourself from your post without 
leave duly asked and obtained. If you have obtained 
such leave from Mr. Clay, please inform me of it. 
I cannot accept your friend as a substitute without 
proof that he is a qualified organist. Unless you 
satisfy me on these two heads, you will absent 
yourself at your own risk. Your letter is very un- 
satisfactory. In answer to my request for a written 
promise that you would conduct the service as I 
wished you propose an interview at your own con- 
venience, a month hence. You will consider your 
engagement as organist of Rainhill to be at an end 
in three months from this date. 

Brooxe Lampert. 
Mr. Monk replies that he took his holiday as a 
matter of course; sneers at Rainhill gentlemanly 
feeling, and Mr. Lambert’s fitness to judge of an 
organist’s competency; and on the 11th July receives 
the following :— 


Mr. Monk,—You have not thought fit to take 
any notice of my letter of the 6th instant, and 
have absented yourself without leave from your 
duties as organist. I have to inform you that you 
are no longer organist of St. Ann’s, Rainhill, and 
enclose a formal notice to that effect. 

Brooke LamBerr. 

“To Mr. James J. Monk, organist of St. Ann’s 
Rainhill.—You have misconducted yourself by ab- 
senting yourself without reasonable causes, and 
without proper authority, from your duties as 
organist of the said church, on Sunday, the ninth 
day of July, 1871, I hereby give you notice to 
terminate your engagement as organist, at and from 
the date of this notice.” 


Mr. Monk replies on the 12th, objecting to the 
“misconduct” and disputing the dismissal, Hoe 
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refers Mr. Lambert to his predecessor, the Rev. F. 
W. Willis, for proof of the deputy’s competence. 
The Rev. Brooke Lambert writes again on the 
14th, hinting at ‘legal tests,” and offering to 
substitute three months’ notice for immediate 
dismissal 
“if you will send me the promise for which I 
asked in my letter of the 3rd, to which no proper 
answer has yet been returned. If I do not receive 
this by the morning of Wednesday in next week, 


I shall proceed to advertise the appointment as 
vacant.” 


On the 16th Mr. Monk explains and remonstrates, 
and on the 18th the Rev. Brooke Lambert dis- 
charges his final and overwhelming ultimatum :— 


Mr. Monk,—I think it is a pity that you have 
not chosen the less abrupt manner of terminating 
your work here, which I suggested. However, as 
you do not think fit to accept my terms, I must 
abide by the decision conveyed to you in my letter 
of the 11th. I have taken steps to insert adver- 
tisements for an organist in the papers which will 
appear on Thursday. You can only dispute my 
decision by legal proceedings. You will be allowed 
to enter the church to remove any music or other 
property which may belong to you personally, but 
you will not be allowed to officiate either at the 
practice or at any service. 

Brooxe LamMBerr. 

As a parson, Mr. Lambert assumes that he is by 
far the organist’s superior, but he has a superior 
himself in the person of Mr. Clay, the incumbent. 
Whether this gentleman will indorse the proceedings 
of his locum tenens, the curate “in sole charge,” 
remains to be seen. 








LEVY v. LACY—THE SAME v. MONTAGUE. 





Croypon, Avaust 15. 

These were actions by Edward Laurence Levy, 
who claimed to be assignee of certain dramatic 
pieces, for alleged infringements of the copyrights, 
his title to which was denied. In the first action, 
against Mr. Lacy, the well-known theatrical pub- 
blisher, Mr. Prentice, Q.C., and Mr. Thomas were 
for the plaintiff; Mr. Hawkins, Q.C., and Mr. Gates 
were for the defendant, Mr. Lacy. 

These actions were two out of many which have 
been brought by the plaintiff, Levy, asserting a right 
to the copyright in the plays of one Courtnay, a 
dramatic author, under an alleged assignment of 
them to him, which was now denied and impeached 
as being a forgery. The history of the case, upon 
the evidence, appeared to be as follows :—Courtnay 
wrote several pieces, one called ‘* Time Tries,’ and 
another ‘* The Soldier’s Progress ; or, the Horrors of 
War,” and a third “ The Two Polts.” They were 
printed by Mr. Lacy—who for nearly twenty years 
has carried on the business of a theatrical publisher, 
and whose arrangements with dramatic authors 
appeared to have been rather loose. He stated 
himself, that though he had probably printed some 
hundreds of plays, he had hardly ever had a written 
agreement with the evrthors; that it was not custom- 
ary to have such agreements, and that Courtnay’s 
plays were printed and published by him under an 
arrangement to this effect—that a few shillings were 
paid for the manuscript, that he paid the expenses 
of printing, that Courtnay had such copies as he 
required, and that, after repaying himself out of the 
sales, the publisher shared the proceeds with the 
author. There was no formal assignment of the 
copyrights, and he did not consider that he had the 
copyrights; but the plays, as printed, announced 
that Mr. Lacy was authorized to give managers 
licences to perform the plays. Thus the plays were 
published in Courtnay’s lifetime, putting forth on 
the face of them this announcement, that Mr. Lacy 
was the author’s agent for authorising the perform- 
ance. By degrees, as the plays became known, and 
as the number of small theatres increased, Court- 
nay’s plays were performed at minor houses, and 
small sums were received for their performance 
from the managers—at the rate of a few shillings a 
night. It appeared that Mr. Lacy received these 
sums, as it was convenient he should do from his 
position as the well-known theatrical publisher, from 
whom the acting copies were obtained, and who 
transacted the business as the author’s agent, and 
he from time to time paid Courtnay small sums on 
account. Down to the time of Courtnay’s death, in 
1865, this arrangement appeared to have subsisted, 
and to have been carried on in much the same way 
afterwards. He died poor; his widow and her 
children, actually, it was stated, had to go to the 
workhouse, and she gladly acquiesced in any 
arrangement under which her husband’s plays were 
made the means of affording her some small sup- 


managed through some such agency as that of Mr. 
Lacy. From time to time he received money from 
the managers of minor theatres who performed tho 
plays, and paid her small sums on account. One of 
the plays—the ‘ Soldier's Progress ”*—she actually 
assigned to Mr. Lacy for £15; the others were per- 
formed under her licence, conveyed through Lacy. 
And this went on for years, down to the close of 
last year. At that time Edward Laurence Levy, 
the plaintiff, came forward and claimed to be the 
proprietor of Courtnay’s plays under an alleged 
assignment from him, in consideration of £10, 
which gave him, as he asserted, the title to them, 
and under which he sued many persons who had 
published or performed them without his licence, 
and it appeared that he had actually gained some 
verdicts. In one of these actions it appeared the 
verdict was for £180, of which not less than £150 
was for costs; and it also appeared that the costs of 
the two present actions had been estimated at £320, 
and that he had been offered not less than £600 to 
settle his claims against Mr. Lacy. The genuine- 
ness of the alleged assignment, however, was now 
disputed, and was the real question in thecase. As 
to this, a witness was called for the plaintiff to 
prove that one Courtnay, at the office of Edward 
Laurence Levy, had signed a paper, produced, which 
purported to be an assignment of the copyright in 
the pieces in question, but this witness did not know 
Courtnay, never having seen him before. The 
widow of poor Courtnay swore that he was the author 
of the pieces referred to, that she saw him writing 
them, and that the signature to the paper was his; 
but she was cross-examined as to her having stated 
that she had doubts as to the signature; she ad- 
mitted having said that there appeared a difference 
in the signature from her husband's usual signature, 
and she also stated that she had never heard of the 
document until Levy produced it to her a few 
months ago, nor had she ever till then heard of any 
assignment to Levy. She was, she said, in the 
workhouse, and Levy went to her there three months 
ago and took down the names of her children and 
their ages—what for she could not, sho said, tell; 
but he said nothing then, it appeared, as to the 
assignment. A week or so afterwards he produced 
it to her, and, so far as appeared, this was the first 
time any one had been shown it by Levy. A son of 
Courtnay’s was called to prove the signature to be 
his father's, but he appeared a mere youth; his 
father died six years ago, and he also stated that he 
had never seen or heard of the document until it 
was shown to him by Levy a few months ago. It is 
to be observed that the widow admitted that since 
her husband’s death she had got small sums from 
Mr. Lacy by way of advances out of the proceeds. 
She admitted that after her husband’s death she had 
signed a paper promising, for £15 received by her, 
to assign the copyright of the ‘‘ Soldier’s Progress” 
to him. She admitted that she had not until 
recently heard of the assignment to Levy, the 
plaintiff. She admitted that after the time of her 
husband’s death in 1865, it was agreed between her 
and Mr. Lacy that he should pay her for the per- 
formances, and he had paid her as lately as Febru- 
ary, 1870. In cross-examination, it was elicited 
that she had never administered to her husband's 
estate. One Levite, who had been clerk to Levy, 
the plaintiff, swore he was present when the assign- 
ment was signed, and that he saw Courtnay receive 
the money which was the consideration for it. This 
witness also swore that on the 13th of March, 1862, 
he, along with Courtnay and the plaintiff Levy, 
served a notice on Mr. Lacy, couched in rather 
vague terms, to the effect that he, Lacy, never had 
any authority from Courtnay and never was his 
agent in any way as to his plays; but the genuine- 
ness of this document was as much denied as that 
of the assignment itself, and it will be observed that 
it was at variance with the announcement on the 
printed plays as to Mr. Lacy’s authority. The 
witness and Levy, the plaintiff himself, who was 
also called to prove the alleged assignment and 
notice, swore to alleged interviews with Mr. Lacy at 
the end of last year, in which they said he made 
certain admissions of liability, and said he had 
received money for the performances of the plays, 
which he held for the right owner, and this money 
the plaintiff claimed to recover, as well as the 
penalties under the Dramatic Copyright Act for per- 
formances without his licence. But in cross-exami- 
nation, Levite admitted that he had been Levy’s 
clerk for years; and Levy admitted that in 1866 he 
had gone away, there being a charge of forgery 
against him, that he had remained away for years, 
until in 1870 he was arrested and tried on the 
charge, on which; however, he was, he said, acquitted. 
He had not since then practised as an attorney, 
but he had soon after, in December, 1870, set up 
this claim against Mr. Lacy. He admitted that the 
alleged assignment had not been registered, and it 
did not appear that any one had heard of it until 











plies of money, and, of course, this could only 


en. 
For the defence Mr. Lacy was callod, and declared | the 


his belief that the signature was not Courtnay’s, 
producing various other signatures of Courtnay’s for 
the purpose of comparison. He also positively 
denied the alleged interviews with him and the 
alleged notice in the lifetime of Courtnay that he 
was not Courtnay’s agent, and stated, what indeed 
was confirmed by the evidence of the widow, that 
down to Courtnay'’s death, and indeed afterwards, 
he continued to act as he had done from the first 
with reference to the plays, and that he had never 
heard of the alleged assignment until the end of 
last year. 

In the result, the plaintiff's counsel elected to be 
non-suited, as the issue was so serious. 

The learned Judge observed that he concurred in 
that view, and directed the documents to be im- 
pounded. 

The record in the other of the actions, ‘‘ Levy v. 
Montague,”’ was withdrawn. 








THEATRES v. MUSIC HALLS. 





On Saturday, at the Marlborough Street Police 
Court, Mr. Morris Robert Syers, proprietor of the 
Oxford Music Hall, Oxford Street, was summoned 
before Mr. Knox by Mr. R. F. Young, on behalf 
of the Association of Theatrical Managers, for 
keeping a place of general resort for the perform- 
ance of stage plays without lawful authority. 
There were eight summonses against the 
defendant. Mr. M. Williams for the prosecution, 
said he failed to see any difference between the 
present summonses and other summonses which 
had been decided against the defendant. ‘The first 
summons he proceeded upon was for performing 
portions of two operas, ‘ Masaniello” and “ The 
Bohemian Girl.” ‘The characters were played in 
costume and on a stage, and there wasno doubt 
in his mind that an infraction of the law had 
taken place. Fromthe correspondence thet had 
taken place between Mr. Syers and the other side 
it would appear that Mr. Syers was determined 
to fight out the question. It therefore became 
more a question of penalties than either a question 
of law or fact. He might remind the court that 
Mr. Syers had been lately warned by penalties 
that he was infringing the law. He could not, 
therefore, plead ignorance as an answer to the 

resent summonses, and therefore he had sub- 
jected himself to the heavier penalties, as he had 
wilfully continued to break the law. 

Mr. R. F. Young proved visiting the Oxford 
Music Hall on different nights and seein 
** Masaniello”’ and ‘* The Bohemian Girl” seek. 
He considered that what he witnessed was a stage 
play, there being a plot and a certain amount of 
scenery. In reply to Mr. Allen, witness said there 
was very little speaking, but enough to make it 
in his opinion, a stage play. Mr. Allen, for the 
defence, asked if the stage was anything more 
than what would be seen in a lecture hall. Witness 
said it wasnot. The performance was nearly all 
pantomime, and had the performers been in plain 
clothes, he should not have considered it was a 
stage play. Mr. Allen, argued that the two Acts 
of Parliament, taken together, seemed to form an 
absurdity. If proprietors of music halls could not 
perform portions of an opera, there was nothing 
they could legally do. If Mr. Sims Reeves sang a 
song at St. James’s Hall taken from an opera, 
he and the proprietor of the hall would be equally 
liable to a fine. The question ought to be, was 
this a flagrant stage-play, and whether a magistrate 
ought to be called upon tostopit. The proprietors 
of music halls catered solely for theamusement of 
the public, they were not desirous of treading too 
closely on the heels of theatrical managers, and in 
this view he considered if the magistrate decided 
on convicting, it should only be in a mitigated 
penalty. The theatrical profession in general 
could not be injured, it was only the managers of 
opera houses who could complain of such public 
places as the music, halls. He ventured to assert 
that no respectable manager would be found to put 
his name to such a prosecution as the one before 
the court. In reply tothe magistrate, Mr. Allen 
said the performance had been withdrawn. 

Mr. Knox said as the pieces had been with- 
drawn, it was not his wish to inflict a series of 

enalties. Let there be one full penalty of £20 
or each of the two summonses now before him 
and on the other summonses merely the costs. As 
the penalties wentin the first place as costs, thé 
complainants would thus be reimbursed their 
expenses, and they would in addition have sto 
the Soemnnes As the defendant on the other 
hand, had put money in his pocket by vy Fr 
illegal act, it was only reasonable that he 
be mulcied in a portion of his gain. The defen- 
against 





dant intimated his intétition of appealing 
the decision. 
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CRAMER'S 


BELL PIANOFORTE. 


‘ (PATENT.) 








HIS new Musical Instrument produces a charming tone, somewhat resembling that of the Harp, the 
| treble being more pure and brilliant. It is played as the Pianoforte, requiring only a lighter touch 
The tone proceeds from a series of Steel Vibrators attached to a Metal Plate. 

It is light and portable, never requires tuning, rarely gets out of order, and is admirably adapted 
for sending abroad. 


LIST OF PRICES. 


£sad 
4 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 9 inches; length, 81 inches .i..........s00000008 8 8 O 
5 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches; length, 89 inches ...........0sseee0eee 1010 0 
6 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, iemstinal 10 inches ; length, 44 inches .........seccseseeees 13818 0 











CRAMERS, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 











CRAMER’S 
INDIAN 


| GRAND PIANOFORTE, 


PRICE NINETY GUINEAS, 


AS becn made as a substitute for the old square, formerly much used throughout the East. The size 
is nearly the same as thé square, being only six feet long and four feet eight inches wide across 
the keys. The case is of solid Mahogany, with brass bound circular ends. The scale is the full seven 
octaves. The tone is large, the articulation rapid and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has 
the trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which possesses greater power of resistance 
than the usual metal plate. 
: The following extract from a letter, dated Oct. 27, 1870, from T. 8S. Hammon, Esq., Magistrate Ahmednuggur Districts, 
f Bombay, shows the excellence of these instruments :— 


“I see many pianos ott here with electro-plated strings * * * * * they are German make, and invariably lose their touch and power in one or two 
hot seasons, You will think highly of your piano when I tell you that it reached here in perfect tune, after being knocked about in a cart without springs 
or fifty miles, on a fearful road.” 








CORA MER’S ‘PIANOFOR'TH GALLERY, 


(THE LARGEST IN EUROPE), 


207 & 200, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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CRAMER & CO.’S 
PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


384 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTH, 
In Walnut. 
£4 ds. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS, 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 3} ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 


£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS, 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which go often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 


110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 108. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE,) 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W:! 


CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





Tue equality of tone and perfect articula- 
tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are rapidly 
extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room. 


No. 1. 


£12. 


In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; 
Action; 5 Octaves. 


with Knee 


On the Three Years System: 
£2 10s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 2. 
£15. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 


On the Three Years System: 
£3 38s, PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 3. 
£22. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 4 Stops. 


On the Three Years System: 
£2 5s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


No. 4. 
£28. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 6 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


*.* The additional size and power of this No. 
will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments. 


No, 5. 
£34. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal. 
On the Three Years System: 

£3 10s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*,* The increased power and brilliancy obtained 
in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of 

Schools and Chapel purposes. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 





| 199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W: 


—— 


CRAMER &CO.'S 
HARMONIUMS. 


MANUFACTURED BY CRAMER & 00, 
FRENCH MODEL. 
No. 1. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s.; 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
No. 2. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s.; 
MAHOGANY, &7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 
CRAMER'S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
No. 3. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 8s.; 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s. ; 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 
Expression. 
Forté. 


Forté. 
Tremolo, 
Petite Expression. 
And bal = Regulator. 
5 


0. 5. 
OAK,"£15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops, 


Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo, Expression. 

Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais. 
Flute. té 


orté. 
And Wid Regulator. 

o. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s.; 


WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Exprossion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42. 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s.; 

WALNUT, £50. 

Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action, 


No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s.; 
WALNUT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops. (Church Model.) 
Flute. 


Tremolo. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson, 
Musette. sion, Forté. 
Forté. Gtand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

_ With Knee Action. 

No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76, 


Twenty-four Stops. (‘Two Keyboards.) 

Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, Bion, Accouplement. 
Tremolo, Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son. ‘ 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté, 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 





199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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LAMBORN COCK AND COS 
“MODERN FOUR-PART SONGS 


FOR MIXED VOICES.’ 
PRICE NETT, SIXPENCE EACH. 
WITH (AD LIB.) PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT. B 


QUARTO SIZE—CLEARLY ENGRAVED. 








FOR MIXED VOICES. 





No. No. , 
1. As the sunshino to tho flowers sssseeeseceveeeeee We G. Cusins. 17. Sunshine—‘‘ Come to the woods in whose ; 
2. Away, away, to the summer woods .......++++00+ James Coward. DEM eb esciccntccstiierseuees Arthur H. D. Prendergast. 

3. Children—‘ Come to me, O ye children”’.......... Walter Maynard. 18. Lady, wake— Lady, wake the village chimes” Walter Maynard. 

4. Lo! the peaceful shades of evening ..........+++. Walter Maynard. 19. Take thy banner .........000. soeeeeeeees James Coward. 

5. The Dream—* Say, lovely dream, where could’st Alice Mary Smith 20. Lovely Spring is come again ........eee0e- Emanuel Aguilar. 3 
OE TUE - ide o'o4 cgo sce ncaniwnssineee oe a ee 21. Fall on us, O night ............ cocccccces Wed. Westbrook. ; 

6. Golden slumbers—* Golden slumbers kiss your) W.H.C 22. Star that bringest home the bee eer eoee Wid. Westbrook. 
Sg PELE Ndr iv diekeawbanesdh ummings. 23. Queen of Love—‘ Close as the stars ng Alice Mary Smitl 

Fs GR CRG OE TE ‘on donne ed snctwsaccesoasnced ' Mary Dowling. MET cceiidekcknecunienwaeawewe a 

8. Hurrah for Father Christmas, he comes to crown) a. W. La 24. Hail, thou bright-eyed virgin morning...... W. N. Watson. 
ENR EE a POE ie 25. Waken, Lords and Ladies gay .......... .» Georgina Bairnsfather. 

9. Violet-—* Brightor ‘than the rays of morning” aeee ' Walter Maynard. | 26. Under the Maple-tree ..........se0. -»+. Henry Baumer. 

Ph SOO DURE: bs ve accesacesenceelsesecnces Walter Maynard. | 27. The Corsair’s home—“ Gaily, gaily sails met John Th 

Bes. POMC BONE OIE 06 a.n. cc: denesas0 thes edeneeanae W. G. Cusins. MN. 0:4000: ate theeneboentnakb ames saat cial 
9 “ 46 

sabe peolewrevibwroprrbewouy er) tnt Restings ~~~, seqpetinwnedeeesmaeeten cia oe 

13. Lover's ander oe —' Fly hence, shadows, that . , 29. Resignation—‘ There is no flock, however 

do keep” ... z eoeee ‘ eneenee oe sebecsoecees tie Mary Smith. watch’ A en COEOE” 66.05 6c ca cewesns< ha. G. Callcott. 

14. Still the angel stars are shining ........+.+- e+e» Charles Gardner. 30. Go, lovely rose, tell her who deigns to think... Charles Gardner. 

15. We are waiting by the river .......eeee00 on ere J. L. Hatton. 31. Sweet stream that winds thro’ yonder glade.. W. Sterndale Bennett. 

16. Vesper bells are softly pealing .....ceecesseeeers J. L. Hatton. 32. Rock me to sleep ...cccccsccccscccsesecce Se Berger. 





ALSO THE FOLLOWING, SIMILAR SIZE. 














s. d. 
Now bring ye forth the tapers brightly burning (Chorus for Female voices from ‘‘ The Wedding of Camacho’) (8.8.c.c.) ....+.+.Mendelssohn, nett 0 6 a 
Ave Maria, gratia plena (Adapted to Latin words from ‘‘ God is a Spirit” by C. J. Hargitt) (s.c.7.B.) ...... Cseebedeencecccens W.S. Bennett ,, 0 6° 
Children’s Summer Song—* Come, to the summer feast away” (Chorus in Unison)........ Soccer eMrecsccccescescesescvesoencOs SEMIS » 0 6 
Have mercy upon me, O God (Anthem) (8.A.7.B.) 6. scseceeeceeeveeeeeeeees Sager soeeeroernvesoanes caccoenescweedeecene ck Glr EEN os! ae, © 
Rend your heart and not your garments (Anthem) (5.A.7.B.) ...eeeeeeeeeeeeeeees eeeeee se eeeeeees soccccccccccccceccoveceeOs M. Bishop , O 6 
Never more—‘ Leaflets the greenest ” (Four-part Song) (5.0.7.B.)...ssccscececececeeeccscssceneccecsccsesscecevessseseensGs M, Bishop 5 9 6 
FOR MALE VOICES. 
Price nett, Sixpence each. 
No. No. 

1. As the sunshine to tho flower ..seecccseessevesececes . W. G. Cusins. 4. The Three Fishers—* Three fishers went sailing”...... W. G. Cusins, 

2. Venetian boat-song—-‘‘ Now the silver moon arising”’’.... 5. When Twilight dews are falling soft ......cesesccsevee ” 

8. Daybreak—“ A wind came up out of the sea” .......... sae 8 6. Waken, Lords and Ladies gay) ....cecsccccccseccsces 9 

THE CHORAL HARMONIST. 
EDITED BY JOHN FOSTER. 
OCTAVO SIZE. 

l s. d. 
1. Spring-bells—* The snow-bells are ringing” (.7.3.B.) ap puciedeeniensicchseabdrmeded sriesesbnestsieesietlyi een = 
2. Corydon’s Song—‘ O the sweet contentment” (A.7.7.7.B.) ......esseeeseeneeieedebecterecenecececcencccecececcessseceeees Horsley » 0 9 
8. A Battle Song—‘ With our own arm is nought performed” (1.7.3.B.)...... SEhweaegbescocescecespsececsecccoesccccccncesoess EMD op O © 





LAMBORN COCK & (GO., 
62 & 63, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, wW. 
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